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Contributions 


Flat Arches. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 21, 1902. 
To THE Eprror or TuE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

We have recently received a circular from the National 
Bridge Company of Indianapolis illustrating a concrete- 
steel arch bridge which they recently built at Columbian 
Park in Lafayette, Ind. They emphasize the statement 
that this is “the flattest elliptical arch bridge in the 
world.” 

There have been built recently quite a number of ellip- 
tical arch bridges, in which the ratio of rise to span 
has been less than engineers would formerly have con- 
sidered safe. We have not data at hand for many of 
these, but we beg to call attention to one of the eight 
elliptical arches which were finished about a year ago 
under our supervision at Zanesville, Ohio, in the cele- 
brated Y bridge. 

These eight spans were all constructed by the Thatcher 
system with flat steel bars containing rivets placed at 
intervals in the intrados and extrados of the arch rings. 
The following table will indicate the ratios of rise to 
span in the various arches: 


Span. Length, Rise, Ratio, 
kb—1 122.0 11.5 .094 
1—2 14.6 .120 
2—3 14.6 120 
3 —4 11.5 .096 
4—W 6.24 -063 
3—5 14.8 .182 
5 —6 10.85 134 
6—N 6.1 075 





As the span referred to by the National Bridge Com- 
pany has a span of 40 ft. and a rise of 4 ft., making the 
ratio of rise to span .100, it will be seen that four of 
the eight spans at Zanesville are flatter than the one in 
question; however, all of the four spans are larger and 
heavier in every way than the one at Lafayette. The 
Zanesville spans were all designed for heavy electric rail- 
road traffic as well as a floor load of 125 lbs. per square 
foot. : 

While we know of no other elliptical arches of such 
low ratios, there have been constructed at various times, 
several circular or segmental arches which are interest- 
ing on account of their flatness. A railroad bridge at 
Bourbonnias, France, built of cut granite by Vandray, 
has a span of 125 ft. and a rise of only 6.9 ft.; one 
built over the Oise River at St. Maxence in France by 
Perronet during the latter part of the 18th century has 
a span of 76.1 and a rise of 6.5, and another at Nemours 
by the same engineer has a span of 58 ft. and a rise of 3.8 
ft. A bridge built over the Oignon at Pesmes in France, 
built by Bertram, has a span of 45 ft. and a rise of 3.8. 

These and several other noted structures have a less 

ratio of rise to span than that of the arch bridge at 


Lafayette, but they are as above noted, circular and not 
elliptical. We believe that the 99 ft. span in existence 
at Zanesville with its ratio of rise to span of .063 is the 
flattest elliptical arch in the world, but we would be 
glad to be corrected in this if we are in error. 

We would say in regard to this span as of all others at 
Zanesville that they are remarkably rigid and are doing 
their work in an excellent manner. No excessive settle- 
ments occurred upon or after striking the centers and 
no serious cracks developed at that time or since. 

THE OSBORN ENGINEERING COMPANY. 


One Result of the Prussian High Speed Trials. 





One of the results of the high-speed experiments with 
electric cars on the Berlin Military Railroad has been 
the demonstration of some of the disadvantages of elec- 
tric propulsion for extreme speeds. ‘The idea had been 
that the long and heavy locomotive train running at long 
intervals between great towns might be replaced with ad- 
vantage by electric trains made up of three cars at most, 
running at short intervals. But one of the most import- 
ant facts demonstrated by the experiments, in which a 
speed of very nearly 100 miles an hour was attained, 
was the great increase of atmospheric resistance at high 
speeds, it being approximately as the square of the speed, 
32 kilograms per square meter at SO kilometers an hour; 
50 kilograms at 100 kilometers; 75 kilograms at 120 kilo- 
meters, and 122 to 130 kilograms at 150 kilometers. 
This resistance is nearly as great for a short train as for 
a long one, and immensely greater for four three-car 
trains than for one of 12 cars. 

Further, the electric motors proved harder on the track 
than steam locomotives, in which the weight is suspended 
on springs, and, as is now known, when a speed just 
short of 100 miles an hour was attained, further incre- 
ments were suspended until the track could be strength- 
ened. The action of the highest speed on the track was 
described by an observer as “like blows of a steam ham- 
mer on the rails.”” The center of gravity of the electric 
locomotive is lower than that of a steam locomotive, and 
it is claimed that this is in part responsible for the de- 
structive effects of the former upon the track. How far 
this can be remedied remains to be seen. Moreover, the 
cars actually used by both of the companies making the 
experiments were much higher than those of steam rail- 
roads. 

These considerations have led an engineer in the Prus- 
sian Ministry of Public Works, Mr. Wittfeld, to design 
a steam locomotive to take part in the experiments next 
year, which is intended to attain speeds heretofore un- 
known, and two engines of his design have been ordered 
of Henschel & Co., the well-known locomotive builders 
of Cassel. With a weight of 200,000 Ibs. on the drivers, 
he believes that they can run 125 miles an hour on a 
straight and level track, and that with them steam will 
be cheaper for high speeds than electric motors. 

He proposes to inclose the whole-train in a case of 
steel plates, pointed both fore and aft, to reduce the air 
resistance, and to carry the smoke back to the end of the 
train in a pipe over the roof of the cars. The engine 
has six axles, the two at each end in trucks, the driving 
axles in the middle. 
and connecting rods is intended to make the motion uni- 
form. The boiler is of enormous dimensions, having a 
heating surface 85 per cent. greater than that of the 
Prussian standard express locomotives. This locomotive 
is to be able to develop 1,800 h.p.; its weight without 
tender will be 171,600 lbs., and it will cost about $24,000. 

Until very recently, the highest speed permitted by 
law in Germany was 53 miles an hour, which might, 
however, be increased to 56 miles to make up lost time. 
Recently the Prussian authorities have given permission 
to run 100 kilometers (62 miles) an hour ‘where road 
and rolling stock are in the highest condition.” 

The Military Railroad will be wholly rebuilt; in a 
way intended to support the shocks of the highest speeds, 
and the experiments next spring will be with these loco- 
motives and with the new electric cars which are being 
designed to surpass. all previous records. The prevail- 
ing opinion among engineers familiar with the resultg of 
the recent experiments seems to be that higher speeds 
will be attained, but at a cost which will make them com- 
mercially impracticable. It is intended to conduct the 
experiments so as to demonstrate what is the actual cost 
at given speeds by both means of propulsion. 


A British Officer on American Locomotives. 





We have quoted frequently from the report of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel W. B. Constable, R. E., on his observa- 
tions of American railroad practice during his long and 
eareful study here in the interest of the Indian rail- 
roads. The latest installment -of that report which 
has reached us deals with locomotives. After having 
given specific information of many examples of engines 
of high power and of the loads that they haul, he con- 
cludes with the following remarks: 

“As regards the question of the merits of the Amer- 
ican, compared with the English locomotive, no doubt 
the American engine burns more fuel and wears out 
sooner, and the former is unquestionably a dirty-looking 
machine, but, as Mr. Ely put it to me, Americans do 
not design their engines for looks, nor do they expect 
them to last more than fifteen years, by which time 
they are ready to put them on the scrap heap and adopt 


A peculiar arrangement of cranks . 


a different design and a more efficient article, and it 
must be remembered that coal is extremely cheap in 
America. My admiration for them is based on the 
work they perform, and their great hauling capacity 
makes up for any defects in their details. I am afraid 
we do not scrap weak and out-of-date engines often 
enough in India. 

“After all, the first duty of an engine is either to 
run fast or to pull a big load, and I would sooner have 
a dirty-looking engine that would haul 3,500 tons than 
a beauty to look at that could only haul 600 to 700 tons 
as in England, or 1,200 tons as in India. The cost of 
coal is only one factor in the cost of carrying a unit, 
and the East India Railway would be better, if, with 
its cheap coal, its engines hauled American loads, even 
if its coal consumption per engine mile were doubled and 
its engines had to be scrapped at the end of fifteen 
years. To say that Americans could not build just as 
nice-looking an engine, or put just as good work into 
it as English manufacturers do, is a statement I could 
not accept after having seen their tools and machinery 
and methods of work. American lines, so Mr. Ely told 
me, like to run an engine for all it is worth, provided 
traffic is offering, just allowing suflicient time for clean- 
ing and repairs, and some of his engines, he said, did 
15,000 miles a month. Their dirty-looking 
moreover, keep remarkably good time.” 


engines, 


A Review of the Master Car Builders’ Convention of 
1902, 


week we published, substantially in full, the 
paper of Mr. J. W. Taylor before the Western Rail- 
way Club on this subject. In discussing the paper Mr. 
G. W. Rhodes (B. & M. R.) commended the usefulness 
of such a summary, as it would disseminate the in- 
formation among those who cannot all be supplied with 
the Proceedings. Upon the question of metal center 
sills for cars, commenting upon the uses made of treated 
timber in track and bridge work, Mr. Rhodes thought 
that there could be no advantage in using treated timber 
in ears. Strength was the primary 
framing and steel was the material best adapted to this 
purpose; the matter of decay being secondary in im- 


Last 


requisite in car 


portance to this. 

In regard to meters for stopping leaks in railroad 
operation he said it had recently remarked by 
certain men competent to judge that the future presi- 
dents of railroads would come from the auditing depart- 
ment, and not from the construction department. 
I‘ormerly the principal business of such men was build- 
ing roads. Now men are required who can bring busi- 
ness to the roads and who must know thoroughly what 
things cost, and who will keep well posted on meters. 
He thought it a subject to which every railroad man 
might give particular attention with advantage to him- 
self as well as to the road for which he worked. 

Coming to the suggested modification in Rule 2 of the 
Rules of Interchange the “Chicago” 
system, which is in accordance with the above modi- 
fication, was upon. Under thé 
rules it frequently happens that at 
terchange points loaded cars offered in interchange are 
accepted even though not in safe and 
condition through fear that if rejected they will be 
offered to a competing line and accepted. He did not 
think the adoption of the modification would result in 
receiving roads having imposed upon them wrecked and 
other kinds of impracticable cars. He dwelt on the 
considerable saving in time and expense that would in 
numerous cases result from some such rule) as sug- 
gested, citing cases that had come under his observation. 
The object to be attained 1s to minimize the shifting 
backward and forward in busy and congested yards. 
He wished to emphasize one point, viz.: That there were 
three parties interested in having loads go forward; 
they are the railroad company handling the car, the 
car owner and the shipper. 

Prof. Goss spoke of the report of the draft gear 
committee, saying that there seemed to be a general 
impression that this report did not amount to very 
much, but that he believed that the results would be 
very helpful, and that in the future the work done will 
be recognized as being most valuable to the Association. 


. 


been 


success of the 
commented present 
competitive —in- 


serviceable 


DAMAGES IN SWITCHING. 

The Secretary read a communication which he had 
received as Secretary of the M. C. B. Association, as 
it was considered a good topic for discussion ,by the 
Club. This communication was on the subject of switch- 
ing cars at terminals and on sidings, and the rough 
treatment of equipment in service. It evoked consid- 
erable discussion, and the statement was made that the 
number of bad-order cars seemed to be increasing. One 
cause was the improper handling of air-brakes and in- 
sufficient testing of the brakes at terminals. Leaks in 
the train line frequently in connection with a service 
application cause an emergency application, sometimes 
producing such severe shocks at the rear of the train 
as to cause derailment. Another cause was said to be 
due in a measure to the M. C. B. drawbar. In apply- 
ing this gear to old cars the draft stringers were 
strengthened but the underframing was not; conse- 
quently the lighter and older cars are suffering badly. 
Double heading is hard on the draft rigging, but break- 
ages which usually result from double heading are in 
the framing. 

Also the practice in switching of throwing cars to- 
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gether with great force to make the couplers act results 
in much damage. Switchmen are very careless in han- 
dling the equipment of to-day. 

Mr. Schroyer (C. & N. W.) thought 
should be used to compensate for train-line leaks. 
was taken to this by other members, who said 


larger pumps 
Ex- 
ception 
that the present pumps would be adequate for all re- 
quirements if the trouble with the cars were corrected. 
One great trouble the switchmen to 
uncouple the air hose in uncoupling cars. The matter 
of yard testing plants was brought up and Mr. Rhodes, 
in speaking of these, mentioned a case where a crew 
spent some little time in gettitng their train in perfect 
shape before leaving the terminal with the result that 
it went through practically without delay. Ordinarily 
on this run the delays and breakages are of quite serious 


was neglect of 


iniportance. 


American Railway Association. 


The American Railway Association held its semi-an- 
nual meeting at Detroit, Oct. 22, There were present 90 
delegates, representing 70 members, and President A. W. 


Sullivan was in the chair. 


bin is now a Russian city, with a civil population of 9,000, 
throbbing with activity. The river steamers there are as 
busy as on any American river. At other places to the east- 
ward there are large Russian settlements, and to the south- 
ward Russian settlements are being built alongside all the 
great cities. 

“The Russian concession at Mukden around the railroad 
station covers 10 square miles. The railroad guards are 
now significantly called the ‘frontier guards,’ and they will 
number 30.000 or more if Russia thinks fit to erect perma- 
nent guardhouses every three miles along the length of the 
railroad and large barracks at every important center. 

“Russia’s assurances of re-evacuation will be faithfully 
carried out, because afterward, by concentrating the army of 
occupation along the railroad, which passes the gates of the 
most important cities, she will be more immovably installed 
than ever before. Evacuation simply means the removal of 
the troops to concession settlements, which in every case are 
at places whence the city evacuated can be struck. Manchu- 
ria is disarmed and absolutely dominated by Russia.” 

The Times’s correspondent at Shanghai says that the con- 
tract for the building of the Chin-Ting Tai-Yuen-Fu Rail- 
way has been negotiated by the local manager of the Russo- 
Chinese Bank. This, it is said, places the administration in 
the line of appointment and control of the staff of the rail- 
road in the hands of the bank, which provides all the mate- 
rial for the construction of the line. 



















































































































































The Executive Committee presented its report, con- The Russian Government is contemplating the abandon- 
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Fig. 1—General Plan—Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


(Improvements Indicated by Cross Shading.) 


taining a statement of the finances of the Association, 
and recommending some slight changes in ‘the by-laws. It 
also recommended the adoption of resolutions respecting 
the admission of roads to the Per Diem Agreement, which 
were approved by the Association. The Committee on 
Train Rules reported decisions which it has made under 
Rule No. 210 and respecting “31” orders and “Train 
Order’ Blanks,” which were approved. The Committee 
on Safety, Appliances reported progress on the subject 
of the formulation of rules for the physical and educa- 
tional requirements of employees. The Committee on 
Standard Cipher Code outlined the course it purposes 
to pursue in the development of its work. The Commit- 
tee on Car Service reported the adoption of the Per Diem 
Rules on July 1, and stated the general results which 
followed. ‘The Arbitration Committee, which is composed 
of members of the Committee on Car Service, reported a 
number of rulings that it had made interpreting the 
rules in reply to the questions of members. 

The following companies were chosen as members of 
the Committee on Car Service, to serve for three years: 
Chicago & Western Indiana; New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis; Norfolk & Western (all re-elections). Also the 
follbwing companies as members of the Committee on 
Safety Appliances for the same term: Chesapeake & 
Ohio; Erie; New York, New Haven & Hartford. (The 
Erie is new, there having been one vacancy on this com- 
mittee. ) 

Messrs. W. A. Gardner and F. H. McGuigan were 
elected members of the Nominating Committee. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Hl. A. Yorke, of the Royal Engi- 
neers, and Chief Inspecting Officer of the British Board 
of Trade, was present at the meeting and was introduced 
to the members. After the close of the session a recep- 
tion and luncheon were given to Colonel Yorke by Mr. 
J. N. Beckley, President of the Toronto, Hamilton & 
Buffalo, at which a large number of the delegates had an 
opportunity to be presented to Colonel Yorke. 

The next meeting of the Association will be held in 
New York City on April 22, 1908. 


Russia in Manchuria. 





The Times's Peking correspondent, who has just completed 
a four months’ journey through Manchuria, says: “I have 
been an eyewitness to the marveleus energy which in five 
years, despite the Boxer outbreak, has transformed Manchu- 
ria virtually into a Russian province. Five years ago the 
traveler laboriously crossed Manchuria in a Chinese cart; 
now the country is traversed over a well-built and equipped 
railroad and one is met on every hand with friendly courtesy 

“LT saw the Russian City of Harbin built up bodily out of 
the most fertile plain in the heart of Manchuria. I saw 
thousands of solid buildings showing signs of permanent 
Russian occupation along the entire length of the railroad. 

“Ilailar, which five years ago consisted of a few Mongol 
tents, is now a Russian town, with shops, hotels and hospi- 


tals. 1 counted 22 locomotives at the railway station. Har- 


ment of Port Arthur as an arsenal and the establishment of 
a new stronghold at Port Dalny.—New York Times. 

|For an excellent account of the new city and port of 
map, the reader may consult the /ailroad 
1901.—Eptror. | 


with a 
May 10, 


Dalny, 
Gazette, 











Improvements at the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works are in the midst of 
extensive improvements. Most of these are in the na- 
ture of additions to or remodeling of present equipment. 
It is the plan of the company to allow the new 
work to interfere as little as possible with the 
operation of the plant. Much of the heavy forge work 
is now being done at the Standard Steel Works of Lewis- 
town, and eventually all of this class of work, including 
steel castings and some of 
the heavier iron foundry 
work, will be done at that 
place. ‘Lhe Standard plant 
is owned by the Baldwin 
people. 

In the plan (Fig. 1) the 
improvements which are 
now going on are indicated 
shading. Begin- 
ning at Broad and Hamil- 
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Fig. 3—Supports for Hydraulic Riveter in Boiler Shop 
—Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The city has also given up Buttonwood street between 
Broad and Sixteenth streets, and three cranes will tra- 
verse this distance, and be used for transferring unfin- 
ished work from one department to the other. In order 
to protect the street cars which run along Fifteenth 
street a safety platform has been erected and the run- 
ways of the cranes are high enough to permit the largest 
parts of locomotives to be carried across. 

The hammer shop at Fifteenth and Hamilton streets, 
and extending to Pennsylvania avenue, will be torn 
down, and a six-story building will be erected facing 
Fifteenth street. A second story will also be built over 
what is now the smith shop. The first floor of this 
building will be used as a yard for storing castings; the 
second floor will be used as an extension of the frame 
department, and the other floors will be used for finish- 
ing rods, crossheads, guides, etc. 

The present foundry on the south side of Buttonwood 
street, between Fifteenth and Sixteenth streets, will be 
replaced by a large two-story iron and brick building. 
This improvement is to be made without interfering 
with the continuous operation of the foundry. The 
method of doing this is of unusual interest and we give 
the details herewith. Originally, this foundry building 
was a Gne-story brick structure with wooden roof trusses, 
Some years ago an improvement was made in which 
the wooden roof trusses were removed and a steel truss 
put in at a higher elevation, which carried beneath it 
a second truss for supporting the gib cranes and trol- 
leys. The columns for this truss were placed within 
the line of the old brick walls. The present improvements 
were begun by first erecting supporting columns in the 
same line as the old brick wall. These were extended 
up to the desired height and the new roof trusses put in. 
The next step in the construction was to drop down 
from this latter truss two lines of columns which were 
connected to the lower chord of the old roof truss. Tem- 
porary hangers were also let down to support the trol- 
ley ways. The old truss was next removed (shown in 
dotted lines Fig. 2) and the second floor girders put in 
and connected up. The lower chord of the old truss 
was permanently fastened to the second floor girders 
and the steel work then completed. 

The second floor will be used as a boiler shop and wil! 
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the first improvement which 
is being made is at east end 
of Hamilton street. At this 
point a large six-story eleva- ' 
tor and transfer building is ! 
being constructed. Material 
which enters the yard near 
by can be lifted and un- 
loaded on the various floors 

on the north and south sides —: 
of Hamilton street. The |: yee 
city has given up Hamilton coinage 
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Fifteenth streets and a large 
crane will traverse this dis- 
tance. In this manner heavy 
forgings and other material | 
can be taken direct from the _' 
cars to the platforms of the “te 
storage elevator which con- ” | 
nect with the floors of the | 
Broad street tier of build- 
ings. At the west end of 
Hamilton street, facing Fif- 
teenth street, a building will | | 
be erected for use as a ship- 
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Fig. 2.—Method of Erecting Boiler Shop Over Foundry—Baldwin Locomotive Work. 
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contain six large overhead cranes for transferring the 
work from one end of the building to the other. At the 
west end will be the hydraulic riveting tower. - This 
tower will contain three 17-ft. riveters. One of these 
is mounted in an unusual manner and is shown in de- 
tail herewith, Fig. 3. It is supported on four steel col- 
umns. At this point in the shop a walking gib crane 
enters from the cylinder shop immediately north. 

A new machine shop has been built on Sixteenth 
street, between Buttonwood and Spring Garden streets. 
This is a six-story structure, and will have a capacity 
for finishing 40 pairs a week. The first floor is 
used for finishing the large cylinder castings; the sec- 
ond floor for finishing steam chest covers, cylinder heads, 
dry pipes, valves, etc.; the third floor for finishing the 
smoke-box fittings and mud rings. The west end of this 























west of Seventeenth street and adjoining the wood mill 
will be remodeled or removed and on the site will be 
erected one large brick and iron structure four stories 
high, the floor levels of which will correspond with the 
floor levels of the building on the north side of Hamilton 
street. The first floor of this structure will be used as 
a power house (above noted), drop hammer depart- 
ment and for storage of materials; the second floor will 
be a machine shop for finishing the minor parts con- 
nected with locomotive tenders. Much of the tank work 
which is now done in the Seventeenth street tender 
shop is to be removed to the third floor of this building 
for the purpose of getting the noisy work away from 
the dwellings on the block adjoining the present tender 
shop. The fourth floor will be a blacksmith shop and 
will contain seven steam hammers. 

north 


store-building is to be built on the 






































being made under the direction of Mr. 
General Superintendent of the Baldwin 


provements are 
S. M. Vauclain, 
Works. 

We are indebted to Messrs. S. M. Vauclain, Superin- 
tendent, and William Rhodes, Assistant Superintendent, 
for drawings and eenerat: information, 


Convention of the Bridges and Buildings Association. 





The Association of Railway ’ Superintendents of Bridges 
and Buildings held its twelfth annual meeting at the 
West Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn., Oct, 21-23, the at- 
tendance being about the same as in former years. <Act- 
ing-Mayor Jones welcomed the Association, and the re- 
sponse was made by J. H. Cummin, of the Long Island 
Railroad. 

President W. S. his annual ad- 


Danes, Wabash, in 


Fig. 4.—Plan of Engine House and Finishing Shop—Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


floor contains the electric truck department. The A casting 
__s op of Rail and Floor Line 
—- rf 
Fig. 6.—Ash Pit in Engine House—Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 
fourth, fifth and sixth floors are now used as pattern 


store rooms, but the fifth floor is soon to be converted 
into a shop for finishing light work, such as bell hangers 
and exhaust nozzles. 

It is proposed to put a second story on the flange shop 
between Fifteenth and Sixteenth streets. This addition 
is to be used as a smith shop. 

A large power house will be erected at the northeast 
corner of Sixteenth street and Hamilton street. Most 
of the boilers are now in position and the completed 
plant will contain 38,850 h.p. Two Ingersoll-Sergeant 
compound air compressors have been installed, each hav- 
ing a capacity of 1,700 cu. ft. of air per minute. One 
more compressor of similar dimensions is to be put in. 
The Seventeenth street power house is also to be en- 
larged, and will contain 2,400 h.p. of boilers. The main 
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side of Buttonwood street between Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth streets. The company has lately purchased 
this site and is now using the ground as a store yard. 
In addition to the improvements above noted, a large 
engine house and finishing shop will be erected at Twen- 
ty-seventh street and Pennsylvania avenue, alongside the 
Philadelphia & Reading tracks. A plan and sectional 
elevation (Figs. 4 and 5) of this shop are given here- 
with. The engine house will have stalls for 27 locomo- 
tives, and a large turn-table 80 ft. in diameter is to be 
provided, so that a switcher can enter it with a locomo- 
tive. An underground smoke conduit extends beneath 
each stall and connects to a stack on the _ outside. 
A movable U-shaped hood extends from the stack of the 
locomotive to this underground conduit. This arrange- 
ment was made necessary owing to the fact that a 120 
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Fig. 5.—Section of Engine House and Finishing Shop—Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


power house near Broad and Hamilton streets contains 
1,664 h.p. 

The new tender shop at Highteenth and Buttonwood 
streets has lately been completed. This building is an 
addition to the old shop which was put up in 1896. 
All the elevators in the old shop have been taken out 
and hydraulic piston lifts put in. In the new exten- 
sion a Sellers electric lift has been installed and has a 
capacity of 80,000 Ibs. The ground floor of this build- 
ing is used for storage purposes; the second story for 
making tender frames; the third floor for tanks, and the 
fourth floor for finishing. 

All the buildings on the south side of Hamilton street 


ton radial electric traveling crane will traverse the semi- 
circular space above the locomotive stalls. The ash 
pits are 38 ft. long and are all connected with a 10 in. 
terra cotta drain (see Fig. 6) with bell trap in each 
pit. The corners of the roundhouse are to be two 
stories high, and will be used for storage purposes and 
for finishing some of the lighter parts. 

The present capacity of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works is 30 locomotives a week, exclusive of the smaller 
electric mine locomotive, etc. When the new improve- 
ments are completed the capacity will be increased to 36 
and the present force of men _ will likewise be 
increased from 12,500 to about 15,000, The new im- 


dress after referring to the prosperous condition of the 
Association spoke of the present requirements for in- 
creased capacity of bridges and trestles as a result of 
the greatly increased weights of motive power and rolling 
stock. 

Twenty-nine new members were received and the Treas- 
urer reported a balance of over $700. ‘I’'wo members, 
Messrs. H. W. Fletcher and N. W. Thompson, 
elected to’ life membership. 

‘The subjects for committee reports were as follows: 

1. Auxiliary coaling stations: Best designs, capacity 
and method of handling coal. en : 

2. Roof coverings: First cost, life, efficiency and 
maintenance expenses for various classes of railroad 
buildings. . 

3. Mail cranes: First cost, 
nance of various styles in use. 

Best method of protecting low overhead structures 
from gases from locomotives. 

5. Experience in the use of concrete under bridge bed 
plates and turn-tables in place of pedestal stones. What 
is the best form and material for bed plates under various 
styles of iron bridges? 

6. Best design and recent practice in building railroad 
track pile drivers. 

7. Best material and designs for roundhouse pits, in- 
cluding drainage and rail fastenings. 

8. Best material for wearing surface of roadway of 
highway bridge floors. 

There were also three individual reports on methods 
of.operating turn-tables by hand power, power and steam 
power respectively. There were no reports on subjects 
2,4 and 5. Abstracts of all reports submitted are given 
below. : ’ 

After hearing: the reports read, following its usual 
custom the Association took up the subjects discussed at 
last year’s convention with the purpose of learning if 
any new points of interest had come up during the year. 

. . . . . . 
The individual reports on turn-table operation, coming 
under this head, were first taken up. 
TURN-TABLES OPERATED BY STEAM POWER, 

Mr. W. O. Eggleston, Master Carpenter Erie Railroad, 
gave a sketch of the connections for operating the turn- 
table at Huntington, Ind., on the Erie. This is a 65- 
ft. table and is now equipped to operate by steam at a 
total cost of $140.90. Of this $102 is for labor and $38.90 
for material. The engine used in operating this table is 
an old 14 h.p., vertical engine, which had been consid- 
ered of no value for the past 12 years. Mr. J. G. Me- 
Laren found it could be put in use at a small expense 
and went ahead with the work with the best results. 
The table can be operated successfully with 20 Ibs. of 
steam, but they generally use 30 lbs. There is no trouble 
whatever in handling the heaviest engines. The steam 
is taken from stationary boilers in the roundhouse and 
so far there has been very little if any increase in the 
amount of fuel used under these boilers. Before this 
power was installed the cost of operating the table was 
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efficiency and mainte- 
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$180 a month; of course some of this would be chargeable 
to cleaning up around the table and radial tracks. Since 
the installation of this power the expense has been re- 
duced to $90 a month; one man during the day and one 
man at night. 

COST OF OPERATING TURN-TABLES BY POWER. 

Mr. F. E. Schall, Bridge Engineer, L. V. R. R., re- 
ported: In my report last October, I stated that the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company had one gasoline engine 
in service operating a 64-ft. diameter turn-table at Cox- 
ton, Pa, Since that date this company has installed four 
additional gasoline engines and one electric motor for 
The gasoline engines are Fair- 
The electric motor is 


operating turn-tables. 

banks Morse Co., 5 lip. engines. 

20 h.p., manufactured by the General Electric Company. 

The total cost of installing a gasoline engine apparatus 

is about $1,100. The total cost of installing electric 

motor apparatus is about $1,150. The economy of oper- 

ating the turn-tables by power depends on the number 

of engines required to be handled at a certain point as 

the following records of expenses for various turn-tables 

will show. 

64-f?, turn-table at Corton, Pa., 5 hp. gasoline engine, 

installed July, 1901. 

Average number of engines turned per day of 24 hours 
in a period of one year, 174. 

Average cost per engine turned in a period of one year, 
2/109 cents. 

Average cost of labor and material operating turn-table 
per day of 24 hours, $3°°/; 90. 

75-ft. diameter turn-table at Lehighton, Pa., operated by 

5 h.p. gasoline engine, installed Feb, 12, 1902. 

Average number of engines turned per day of 24 hours, 
a2. 

Average cost per engine turned, 2°/,, cents. 

Average cost of labor and material operating turn-table 
per day of 24 hours, $3"/,o0- 

75-ft. diameter turn-table at South Easton, Pa., operated 
by 5 hep. gasoline engine, installed March 14, 1902. 

Average number of engines turned per day of 24 hours, 
188. 

Average cost per engine turned, 1°/,99 cents. 

Average cost of labor and material operating turn-table 
per day of 24 hours, $37/,o- 

75-ft. diameter turn-table at Wilkesbarre, Pa., operated 
by 5 h.up. gasoline engine, installed March 18, 1902, 

Average number of engines turned per day of 24 hours, 46, 

Average cost per engine turned, 6°/,) cents. 

Average cost of labor and material operating turn-table 
per day of 24 hours, $2°/, 00. 

75-ft. diameter turn-table at East Buffalo, N. 
by 5 h.p. gasoline engine, installed April 1, 1902. 

Average number of engines turned per day of 24 hours, 
103. 

Average cost per engine turned, 3°7/,50 cents. 

Average cost of labor and material operating turn-table 
per day of 24 hours, $8"/, 90. 

64-ft. turn-table at Sayre, Pa., operated by 20 h.p. elec- 

tric motor, installed June 1, 1902. 

Average number of engines turned per day of 24 hours, 
109. 

Average cost per engine turned, 37/;9 cents. 

Average cost of labor and material operating turn-table 


Y., operated 


per day of 24 hours, $4°/, 00. 

The above average figures of cost do not include the in- 
terest on first cost of plants, nor any depreciation of the 
plant. These items will amount to about 45 cents per 


day. 

. TURN-TABLES OPERATED BY HAND POWER. 

Mr. Aaron S. Markley, Supt. B. & B., C. & E. IT. R. R.,, 
reported: At the last annual meeting of the Association 
held in Atlanta, Ga., Octoher, 1902, the question of turn- 
ing engines by hand power was referred to me, as a com- 
mittee of one on this subject. I have made investigation 
in reference to this matter. At our own shops at Dan- 
ville, Tl. I find, in conversation with men in charge of 
that part of the work, that an average of 75 engines are 
turned in 24 hours, <A helper and hostler take the engines 
out of the house, give them sand, water, and coal, and 
prepare them for their out-going trip. Two men and a 
helper put the engines in the house, and, in addition 
to this, clean the fire and do other work in connection 
with putting the engines away, which includes the turn- 
ing of the table. In both cases these men are paid $1.871%4 
per day of 11 hours. On a basis of five minutes for turn- 
ing each engine, it would consume 614 hours per day. On 
a basis of 64% hours at 1245 cents per hour, for two men 
it would cost $1.57. 

DISCUSSION. 

In the discussion exception was taken by Mr. Schall to 
the time, five minutes, given in Mr. Markley’s report for 
turning an engine. If more time is required for this 
operation the cost of turning the engine by the manual 
method is accordingly increased and the comparison with 
the figures for power operation’ would be more favorable 
to the latter. It was claimed that the Lehigh Valley 
saves $50.00 a month on each of its power-operated tables, 
as compared with the manual operation. 

In defense of the figures given in his report Mr. Mark* 
ley said that he had made his estimate on two men, 
while one can turn the tables referred to, and the time 
allowance was liberal in comparison to what is actually 
required, 

The discussion resolved itself into a question of where 


the manual method of operation should be superseded by 
power, it being quite apparent that where a large num- 
ber of engines have to be handled daily that manual oper- 
ation is inadequate, power operation being much more 
rapid. 


The Chicago & North Western turns something 





like 450 engines per day of 24 hours, Mr. Montzheimer, 
of that road, saying it would be entirely impossible to 
handle this number by manual operation. 

In regard to Mr. Eggleston’s paper on steam power, 
the objection was urged that this was a special case, 
the prices given not representing fully the cost of such 
an installation. Such estimates should be based on the 
price of new equipment since few have second-hand en- 
gines suitable for application to such purposes. 

In the discussion of the other subjects from the pre- 
vious year few points were brought out that had not 
already been touched upon in that year’s proceedings. 

On the question of Passenger Platforms at Way Sta- 
tions Mr. B, FE. Pickering (B. & M.) reported having 
used granite chips from paving stone granite quarries, 
during the past year. A foundation is formed of larger 
chips and a covering of fine chips is put over, the whole 
being rolled down hard, presenting a surface almost like 
solid granite. This form of platform has given entire 
satisfaction. No bond is used for the chips. 

Several members stated, as last year, that platforms 
of screenings of any kind were objectionable, as the sub- 
stance was tracked into stations and cars. Mr. Pickering 
said no such trouble had been, experienced with his plat- 
form. 

Mr, R. C. Sattley (C. & N. W.) said brick platforms 
on the North Western cost 16% cents per sq. ft., in- 
cluding filling, curbing, etc., the brick being laid on edge. 
The average prices for brick platforms seemed to be be- 
tween 7 and 12 cents. 

Under the topic of Water Stations one of the roads 
represented reported using metal frames under its tanks, 
the material being that obtained from old bridges. In- 
formation was asked regarding corrugated-iron tanks in 
use on one or more roads in the southwest, but none of 
the members having had experience with these tanks, 
the inquirer was asked to obtain information and _ re- 
port on this form at the next convention. 

Discussing the erection of steel] structures it appeared 
that the various roads represented were about equally 
divided in their practice in this respect. The Lake Shore 
has had but two contract jobs in the last eight or ten 
years, while other roads do all such work by contract, con- 
sidering it cheaper. Mr. Cunningham explained that he 
had had experience on both the contractor’s and the rail- 
road’s side, and that in his opinion for large pin-con- 
nected structures, for instance, it was cheaper to con- 
tract the work, the contractor to remove the old struc- 
ture if there be one, as well as erect the new. 


The reports for this year were taken up in the order 
given above. 

AUXILIARY COALING STATIONS: BEST DESIGNS, CAPACITY 
AND METHOD OF HANDLING COAL. 

The committee have arrived at the conclusion that the 
best type of Auxiliary Coaling Station is a local issue. 
The committee began by sending to the chief engineers of 
63 of the important railroads a letter asking for: 

1. Blue print plan of a typical auxiliary coaling sta- 
tion in use, 

2. Approximate cost of construction, 
>. Capacity of pockets in net tons. 

4. Cost of coaling locomotives. 

D. Suggestions for improvements. 

Replies were received from 85 of these railroads. One 
Chief Engineer asked us to define the term ‘Auxiliary 
Coaling Station,” and we replied that it was an inter- 
mediate station as distinguished from the terminal sta- 


‘tion. 

The type of auxiliary coaling station to be recommended 
for any particular point will be governed largely by the 
following conditions: 

1. The quantity of coal to be handled in a given time. 

2. The number of engines to be coaled in a given time. 

3. If coal is to be stocked in large quantities for winter 
use or not, 

If coal is delivered to station in bottom or side dump 
cars or not. 
5. The personal equation of the general manager. 
6. The topographical features of the surrounding country. 
7. If the supply of coal is regular or irregular. 

8. If the supply of coal is to be protected from the weather. 

Before going farther it would be well to enumerate the 
several systems now in use in this country. 

1. The system of shoveling from railroad cars to tenders. — 

2. Shoveling from cars to high platform to be shoveled 
again to tenders. 

5. Crane and bucket system from storage platform. 

4. Shoveling from cars into bins from elevated trestle. 

». Dumping coal from railroad car directly into bins. 

6. Hauling railroad cars by cable up steep incline and 
dumping directly into bins. 

7. Dumping coal from railroad cars into pit and elevating 
it by conveyors. 

8. Dumping coal from railroad cars into pit and elevating 
it by air hoist. ‘ 

9. Locomotive crane working from stockpile to bins or to 
engines. 

10. Dumping through trestle to platform and tramming 
and dumping into tenders. : t 

11. Dumping into pit in track and elevating skip by switch 
rope by engine taking coal. 

1. The system of shoveling directly into locomotive 
tender is expensive. The cost will approximate 25 cents 
per ton. 

2. This system is a makeshift. The cost varies from 
25 to 50 cents per ton, depending upon conditions of 
labor and climate. 

3. This system is in use on numerous roads in the 
United States. The coal is dumped from railroad cars 
from an elevated trestle to a storage platform on the 
ground. It is then shoveled into buckets and pushed on 
tram cars to the crane, where it is hoisted and dumped 
into the engine tender. The system is antiquated and 
very expensive, and several reports show as high a cost 
as 85 cents per ton. 

4. This is well known as the Williams-White system. 
The cost of coaling by this system varies from 6 to 


10 cents per ton, depending upon labor conditions. The 
system is generally satisfactory where a moderate amount 
of fuel is required and topographical conditions will per- 
mit the necessary inclined trestle to be constructed eco- 
nomically. 

5. This is the ideal system of coaling locomotives. Its 
use is limited by topographical conditions. The cost of 
coaling by this system varies from 114 to 8 cents per ton. 

6. This system is ideal, where the previous system 
will not apply, on account of topographical conditions. 
The stations are operated at the low cost of 8 cents per 
ton. 

7. This system is satisfactory when it can be oper- 
ated in connection with a pumping station, to divide 
the cost of operation. The cost of operation has been 
reported as low as 3 cents per ton. One great advantage 
is that it can be constructed in localities where No. 5 
and No. 6 are out of the question. 

8. This system is in use in several places where a 
limited amount of coal is required to help engines over 
the road. The coal is dumped into a pit under the main 
track and thence by gravity into buckets. These buckets 
are hoisted by an air hoist operated by the compressed 
air from the train line of the locomotive taking coal. 
The cost is 5 to 10 cents per ton, but the system cannot 
be recommended except as stated above. 

9. This system is in use on at least two important 
lines, and seems to give entire satisfaction. It igs par- 
ticularly to be recommended where large storage is re- 
quired. The coal is stored by being dumped from a high 
trestle to a platform on the ground. <A locomotive crane 
is then run on the same high trestle and the coal is picked 
up with a clam shell and dumped into movable pockets for 
engine use or into gondola cars for immediate shipment. 
The movable chutes are a novel feature and are moved 
from place to place along the coal pile as the coal is re- 
moved by the locomotive crane. The cost of coaling by 
this system is one and three-quarter cents per ton. 

10. This system is in use in several places where large 
storage is required. It is expensive. It is not to be 
compared with No. 9 in economy of operation, but is 
much cheaper in construction. The cost of coaling by 
this system is from 10 to 15 cents per ton. 

11. This system is in use on several roads, but is not 
very satisfactory, owing to the danger of personal in- 
jury by broken ropes and sheaves. The cost appears to 
be low, but the real cost when accidents are considered 
is prohibitive. The apparent cost of coaling by this sys- 
tem is from 5 to 10 cents per ton. 

A large number of blue prints have been received from 
the different railroads answering our circular letter. We 
have carefully selected such parts of them as would 
clearly indicate the different types of stations. These il- 
lustrations will be found in the appendix to this report. 

Conclusion, 

1. The best type of auxiliary station is that by which 
the coal for locomotive supply is dumped from bottom 
or side dump railroad cars directly into the bins, the 
cars being pushed up an inclined trestle by a locomotive, 
dumped by the trainmen, and the empty car taken away 
immediately thereafter. This is designated as No. 5 in 
our report, and the cost of coaling locomotives can be 
reduced to 1% cents per ton, and all fixed charges for 
operation avoided. 

2. Where topographical conditions prevent the con- 
struction of the long inclined approach, we recommend 
the system of hauling the railroad car by gasoline engine 
hoist up a trestle approach of 20 per cent. grade and 
dumping the coal directly into the bins. This is desig- 
nated as No. 6 in our report, and the cost of coaling 
locomotives is 3 cents per ton. 

3. Where topographical conditions further prevent the 
construction of the steep incline, or where the crowded 
yard conditions prevent the adoption of the previous 
systems, we recommend the type of pockets known as tlie 
McHenry system, where the coal is dumped from cars into 
a pit under the track and elevated to bins by a conveyor 
system. This is designated in our report as No, 7, aud 
can be operated at a cost of 3 cents per ton. 

4. Where it is necessary to’coal engines from several 
tracks we recommend the conveyor system in use by the 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad. The expe- 
rience of this very important railroad has demonstrated 
the success of this type of coaling station. The cost of 
operating by this system is 3 to 6 cents per ton, de- 
pending upon the amount of coal used. 

5. Where large storage capacity is required we recoi- 
mend the system employed by the Southern Pacific and 
the Louisville & Nashville, where the coal is dumped 
from a high trestle into bins for immediate use, or to a 


platform for storage, and is picked up from storage !\Y 
a locomotive crane with clam-shell dipper and dumped 


into bins or directly into locomotive tenders, as desire«. 
The movable chutes are especially commended as inse- 
The cost of coaling by this syste) 


nious and effective. 
is 14 -cents per ton. 

6. Where it is necessary to shovel coal once, or whi 
coal must be received in gondola or box cars, your ¢o!- 
mittee recommend the Williams-White chutes as being 
the best possible under the given conditions. The 
of coaling by this system varies from 6 to 10 cents 
ton. This is designated as No, 4 in our report. 

This report is signed by W. A. McGonagle, G. 
Smith, E. Fisher, J. P. Snow, B. F. Bond, R. B. Twee:s. 
Additional Methods—By J. P. Snow, Member of (! 

Committee, 

Two methods of coaling engines, somewhat diffe: 

from those elsewhere described in this report, are 
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common use on eastern roads, and are shown on the 
illustrations marked Boston & Maine Railroad. They 
are applicable where the number of engines to be coaled 
per day does not warrant the installation of expensive 
plants, and where there is ample time to take coal with- 
out delaying train movements. One may be described ‘as 
a dump-car method and the other as a tub method. Both 
are usually supplied by an inclined trestle running to any 
height desirable, from 12 to 25 ft., and with the storage 
covered or open, as may be decided upon. 

The dump-car method is used at Worcester, Mass. The 
shed has three tracks in its floor, with cross tracks at 
two points served by turn-tables. These tracks lead out 
to a transfer table track, which sets the cars on to the 
tracks, on which they stand when dumped into the ten- 
ders. A scale is placed under the transfer track, so that 
all coal can be weighed if desired. The two delivery 
sheds are made necessary from the fact that both coal 
and coke are served from this outfit. In operation a 
great deal of the coal is discharged from the overhead 
trestle through a rough hopper spout, not shown on the 
drawing, directly into the dump cars below. When no 
supply is available for loading “the cars in this way the 
dumps are filled by shoveling from the store pile. The 
cost of a shed of this sort above the foundations, and ex- 
clusive of the outside approach trestle, is approximately 
$2 per ton of storage capacity, and the cost of unloading 
and delivery to locomotives about 9142 cents per ton. 

The tub method involves the use of a derrick. This, 
of course, may be operated by any power, even hand 
power, as shown on one drawing of the report. The 
power generally used, however, on the Boston & Maine, 
and that for which the derrick here shown is designed, 
is the locomotive itself. The fall is led through a sheave 
in the step block of the derrick and along the side of shed 
to a snatch block at a sufficient distance, so that when 
the line is made fast to the side of a tender, the engine 
in moving opposite the derrick will have raised a tub 
to the proper height for swinging over the tender, where 
it can M® dumped. Ton and half-ton tubs are used, the 
former being raised by a running block in the bight of the 
fall, and the latter by a single line. 

The favorite tubs are wooden ones, with truck wheels 
in their bottoms; they are dragged by the men from the 
pile to the derrick. The cost of the derrick, with rig- 
ging and 10 half-ton tubs, is about $700, and the cost 
of operation 10 to 12 cents per ton, depending on the 
chance to keep the men at work regularly. Hopper spouts 
are used with this method for filling the tubs directly 
from the supply cars on the — the same as described 
above for filling dump cars. 

This method of coaling engines can be used, of course, 
only at small terminals, where there is plenty of time in 
which to take coal. At larger terminals an electric or 
gasoline hoist is used in’ place of the locomotive for rais- 
ing the tubs, while for wayside points, where engines must 
take coal when attached to their trains, dump cars or 
chutes only are admissible. 

In the discussion Mr. McGonagle (Duluth & Iron 
Range) expressed the opinion that money spent in weigh- 
ing coal at stations was wasted. That much more satis- 
factory results could be got if such money were put into 
salaries for competent traveling firemen or engineers, to 
watch and instruct the men who use the coal. Mr. Montz- 
heimer said that a corps of such men sufficiently large to 
look after the men in the manner suggested would be 
much more expensive than weighing apparatus. Mr. Mc- 
Gonagle claimed that the weighing devices were so fre- 
quently and continually out of order that they were of lit- 
tle service; and therefore most of the time there was no 
check on the coal given out from the station. The ra- 
tional basis would be to take the car weights as they 
are received at the coal dock and apportion these weights 
out among the various engines according to the miles 
run. Mr. F. Ingalls (N. Pac.) stated that they used 
pocket-weighing devices, one man looking after them, and 
little trouble was experienced. In response to a ques- 
tion as to what actual advantage there was in weighing 
each engine’s coal and keeping a record it was pointed 
out that pride in his record would spur each man _ to 
make it as creditable as possible; some roads give prizes 
for saving in coal where prescribed amounts are allowed 
for a given class of service and distance run. 


ROOF COVERINGS. 

There was no report on the second subject, but a writ- 
ten discussion was sent in by Mr. J. P. Snow (B. & M.), 
which was practically a résumé of the discussion of this 
subject at the Denver convention. 

In speaking of cheap roofs that require mopping over 
periodically with a cementing mixture he said that the 
trouble in such cases is that this mopping is seldom done 
in railroad work until leaks develop. When such a roof 
sets to leaking badly it is beyond repair by simply mop- 
ping; but if the mopping and sanding are done every two 
years, before the felt gets bare so as to leak, the cover- 
ing can be preserved almost indefinitely. 

He gave the costs of various kinds of roofing in New 
England, the prices being per square: 


IAGO h crea ecA ea itis teneereae ee re eek ee Tae = 00 to $12.00 
BUNGY cerca sinister ate ye are eee aie uiatere ane eiaieace 0.00 35.00 
Sawed cedar shingles ........ walelateratcaestee F a 80 My 5.00 
Tinned shingles .......... RAmiae ean rience 5.00 “ 6.50 
Sheet tin, standing seams............ oa wee Re 5.00 
Tar Qn Stavel . 2°. <4 + 6 os ose eee ane ee 4.00 “ 5.00 
SRARMOM fishies eee y ages cls te on oon 5.00 “ 5.50 
POUR hs, 56S 16. 5G BLAS E oc od ooo ee ee iv “ 3.75 
POPEGRUGG BEOWIER: 55+ °c ccs ccen ac haces ooo yy |: la 3.25 
PAU si ctcctaseqieta evel oe cia eo re 3.00 “ 3.50 
"wo-ply, laid double ............ Cae cie 2.00 “ 2.25 
EDNGG- phys VANE: CINE O e506 eroreiecs'n oe:derece we’ 1.50 “ 2.00 


Mr. Montzheimer told of the Chicago & North Western 


having converted a lot of old cedar piles into shingles, 
yielding about $75,000, the material for which would 
have been lost otherwise. 

The merits of the various patented roofing materials 
were discussed, the experiences of the members not al- 
ways agreeing on some particular kind of material. The 
necessity for using a composition or galvanized nail in 
roofs exposed to locomotive smoke was brought out, ordi- 
nary nails rusting out too quickly. 


MAIL CRANES. 

This report, signed by A. S. Markley, F. Price, James 
Brady, G. W. Smith and D. W. Lum, describes the cranes 
in use on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Chicago 
& North Western, the Lehigh Valley, the Southern, the 
St. Louis South Western and the Chicago & Eastern Illi- 
nois. Drawings are given showing the details of con- 
struction. The most elaborate print is that of the C., M. 
& St. P., which is accompanied by the specifications of 
construction issued by the Post Office Department. This 
crane costs $11. The Lehigh Valley uses the Hauss, the 
Columbia and the Government standard cranes. Its 
drawings include a plan of a crane which extends across 
a track. The Chicago & North Western has 25 of Montz- 
heimer’s cranes. This crane has a cast-iron base and the 
mast is made of gas pipe. Some of these cranes have 
been used six years, and the cost of maintenance is given 
as nothing. The St. Louis South Western standard crane 
costs, in place, $19.85, of which $6.37 is for labor. This 
crane, like most of the others shown, is fixed to two 14 
ft. sleepers, which support the rails of the track. This 
insures that the crane shall always be parallel to the 
side of the mail car. All of the cranes shown in the re- 
port are of simple design, differing from the Government 
standard only in details. 

DISCUSSION. 

In the discussion Mr. M. Riney (C. & N. W.) said 
that on his section of the road they were experimenting 
with cranes. That the clerks missed occasionally with 
the best of cranes, and that it was, of course, claimed 
to be the fault of the crane and not the clerk. 

On the Lake Shore clerks formerly complained of miss- 
ing sometimes, the crane seemingly having moved slightly 
from its former position. This trouble was corrected by 
setting the cranes on extended ties so that the cranes 
would always have the same relative position to the track. 

In the matter of iron vs. wood for cranes the prin- 
cipal advantage ascribed to the former seemed to be ap- 
pearance. The danger of trainmen or enginemen being 
struck by the cranes was referred to, though it was 
pointed out that this could not occur with the crane 
having a counterweighted arm except when carrying a 
bag, and the engineman of the train for which the bag 
is intended always knows where such bags are caught 
and is therefore on guard. <A crane which swings around 
parallel to the track when the bag is caught was spoken 
of in this connection. 


There were no reports on the next two subjects, and 

the report on pile drivers was therefore taken up. 
DESIGN AND PRACTICE IN RAILROAD PILE DRIVERS. 

We also find a wide range of opinion as to the require- 
ments of an ideal pile driver, but we would make the 
following requirements, all of which we do not find any 
one machine to possess. 

1. It should be able to drive piles of any length and 
size from either end of car, close to the car, or 15 ft. 
ahead of wheel base as may be desired; either plumb or at 
any desired batter (within reasonable limits), and at 
any point of a circle the radius of which shall be equal 
to half the length of the car, swinging itself into the 
proper position for the pile by power from its own engine 
under the control of both the engineer and signalman 
at any time during the operation of raising, setting, or 
driving pile, without interfering with any other part 
of the work, being at the same time rigid enough to per- 
fectly hold the largest pile used in the heaviest kind of 
permanent construction and yet sensitive enough to be 
susceptible of the slightest move at the will of the oper- 
ator. 

2. It should be rigged with a boom long and strong 
enough to handle with ease and safety the heaviest bridge 
timber, as well as to do all of the work usually required 
of a steam derrick car in the erection and maintenance 
of bridges, culverts, etc., and should also have a capacity 
for heavy lifting, making it very useful in clearing up a 
wreck, pulling out temporary structures and old bridges, 
and, in fact, doing any kind of work where a strong port- 
able steam derrick is required. 

3. Its construction should be such as to make all the 
changes necessary to adapt it to all the various kinds of 
work required of it in the least possible time with a very 
small force of men, and so simple that no great amount 
of special training will be needed to fit ordinary bridge 
men to handle it successfully, and should not require 
more than six men, including engineer, for all ordinary 
work. 

Such a machine might easily be constructed by combin- 
ing the best features of the various machines illustrated 
with this report, and thus secure a driver that would be 
able to accomplish a maximum of service at a minimum 
of cost ; and while there may be a wide difference of opin- 
ion, it is mostly on details of construction rather 
than on the essential features of operation, and many 
of these may arise largely from prejudice from the use 
of one special type of machine, which with a larger expe- 
rience might entirely disappear. Therefore, we believe 
that a careful study of the various drivers shown in this 


report, both as to construction and range of work possible 
to each, will be very beneficial, and to the thoughtful man 
will suggest the possibiliity of many improvements in 
each type that would make it far more efficient. 

We might, perhaps, with profit, call attention to the 
great difference for the requirements of a machine to 
economically perform the work being accomplished by the 
B. & M. pile driver in building a pile bridge to replace 
a wrecked truss bridge in dead of winter, as shown in 
this report, and that for a machine to economically per- 
form the work being accomplished by the Illinois Cen- 
tral combined derrick car and pile driver, which is also 
shown in building false work under a through truss 
bridge, erecting bridges, etc. We add extracts from the 
more important of the 24 replies received. This report 
is signed be B. F. Pickering, A. W. Merrick, A. B. Man- 
ning, C. C. Mallard, W. M. Noon and W. T. Powell. 

A ea list of replies either in full or in abstract is 
appended to the report. The circular of inquiry, with the 
questions it contained, is not included with the report, 
but the points covered are summed up in the require- 
ments for an ideal driver, enumerated by the committee. 

Pile drivers built by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, Illinois Central, Boston & Maine, Chicago & North 
Western, Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, Vulcan Iron 
Works of Chicago, and the Industrial Works, Bay City, 
Mich., are described, and illustrated by engravings from 
line drawings and photographs. 

A; criticism of recent construction offered in one letter 
is the lack of provision for steam or pneumatic power to 
supplant the old methods of hand power in operating 
the driver. Another states that none of the makes will 
drive batters the same on the two sides of a curve; that 
the inside will not have sufficient batter, while the out- 
side will have too much. 

The report of A. S. Markley, Supt. B. & B. on the C. 
& E. I. R. R., gives the cost of driving piles on 16 bridges 
in the spring of 1902. The total number of lineal feet 
of piles driven was 10,535, and the total cost of driving 
$466.35. The average length of pile was 14 ft., with 22 
ft. as the greatest; while the average cost was $.044 per 
ft. of pile, with $.107 as a maximum and $.024 as a 
minimum. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr, R. H. Reid (Lake Shore) said in speaking of the 
Lake Shore machine described in the report that an ad- 
vantage found in this driver was that it stands rigid and 
firm, never swinging if the pile crowds. The leaders are 
of the rigid sort and cannot therefore be swung for bat- 
ter driving. This latter is accomplished by pointing the 
pile, any degree of batter being easily possible by this 
method. 

In regard to the advantages and disadvantages of the 
self-propelling driver, Mr. Pickering (B. & M.) said his 
road did not consider self-propulsion an economical or 
necessary feature, preferring to move the driver with a 
locomotive. Their object had been to reduce the force 
of men required to operate the driver to the lowest pos- 
sible number, performing every possible movement except 
propulsion, by steam power. He stated that reversing 
engines were never so quick in action as a direct-acting 
engine, and if they should add the self-propelling feature 
a separate engine would be employed to perform that 
service. Mr. A. S. Markley (C. & E. I.) said it cost 
them $2.10 an hour for a train crew to run their driver 
and they considered the self-propelling machine far more 
economical. 

None of the roads having the latter sort of drivers 
allow them to make long runs under their own steam; 
they are put in a train for such trips. 


MATERIAL AND DESIGNS FOR ROUNDHOUSE PITS. 

Ior engine pits we recommend a pit as shown in the 
accompanying plan [not reproduced]. ‘The bottom of the 
pit to be made convex so a man working under an engine 
will be out of the water. Floor of pit to drain toward 
turn-table and have a fall of at least 12 in. Sewer 
drainage around house of six stalls or more should be 
at least 2 ft. in diameter. The feeders to this sewer should 
be at least 9 in. in diameter. The sewer to go through 
the end of each pit, cast-iron grates being used to keep 
out rubbish. A sewer built in this way can easily be 
rodded out and kept open. After sewer leaves the round- 
house it ought to have a manhole at least every 100 ft. 
with a pit in each manhole below the sewer so the soft 
mud and refuse will be deposited. These manholes should 
be frequently cleaned out. 

For walls and bottom of pit concrete is recommended. 
For rail support and fastening, iron plates, as illustrated 
and described in the 1898 Proceedings, page 104 A, are 
recommended. It is made of old base plate set flush with 
the top of concrete. The cost of labor making over old 
plates was $8.38 per pit. Plates cost $4.10 per pit, 
making a total of $12.48 per pit for rail support and 
fastenings. These plates were used on 21 stalls at 
Winona, Minn., and no repairs whatever have been neces- 
sary since the work was done. If the house is heated 
with hot air, the conduit can be let directly into the pit 
through one of the side walls as shown in the plan. 
If heated by stearh the steam pipes can be hung on the 
concrete wall as shown in the plan. This conerete can 
be put in for about $5.00 per cu. yd. This report is 
signed by Arthur Montzheimer, E. M. Gilchrist, James 
Stannard, Onward Bates. 


Appendiz. 


Mr. A. S. Markley (Supt B. & B., C. & E. I. R. R.) 
wrote as Posies “I herewith hand you one blue print 
giving the best construction as I see it for roundhouse 
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and machine shop pits. The entire pit is built of con- 
crete. The print you will notice gives two different ways 
of constructing these pits. We have one constructed like 
the print on the right which has been in service only 
about six months; so far four or five engines have been 
repaired on it in our machine shop and I see no defect 
in it, and I believe any one will be safe in building on 
this line. 

“The one on the left, you will notice, has a plank bolted 
with anchor bolts to the concrete and the edge of plank 
cut out to fit the rail, which makes a good fastening. 

“Both of these are good, I believe. I have never seen 
any similar to either one of them. They are our own 
ideas, and I believe they will do what they are designed 
to do in every particular, but I should hesitate to put 
either one under main track. Take the cinder pits where 
there is a good amount of running over them with high- 
speed trains without iron chairs under rails to relieve 
them somewhat from wearing into the concrete; while 
this has not developed yet, it has not been in service long 
enough and not sufficient travel over it to do so.’ 


MATERIALS FOR WEARING SURFACE OF ROADWAY OF 
HIGH BRIDGE FLOORS. 

Circulars were sent out to a large number of the mem- 
bers of the Association for information on this subject, 
with the following questions: 

1. Kind of bridge’ 

2. Kind of material? 

3. Cost of material? 
4 


BEST 


. Durability of material? 

5. Is traffic heavy or light? 

6. If overhead, how protected from exhaust of engines or 
damage by fire’ 

7. Weight per square foot of flooring? 

Send tracings if possible. 

Mr. B. F. Pickering, Superintendent of 
Buildings, Boston & Maine R. R., reports: 

1. Wood. 

2. Hard pine timber, 
3. $25 per M. 
4 


Bridges and 


white pine floor plank. 


. 15 years. 
>. Mostly light. 
6. No protection, : 
Mr. M. Riney, Superintendent Bridges and Buildings, 
cago & North Western R. R., advises the following : 
1. Timber and second-hand iron spans 


Chi 


2. Pine. 
3. $14 to $18 per M. 
4. 15 to 20 years. 


>. Light. 
6. Directly over track, a wood apron made out of pine floor 


ing. 
Mr, C. TP. Austin, Supervisor Bridges and Buildings, Bos 
ton & Maine R. R., reports the following conditions existing . 
1. Wood and_ tron 


2. Hard pine. 

3. $25 per M. 

4. 6 to 8 years. 

5. Generally heavy. 

6. No protection used, as I put down the first floor of 8 in.. 
then the second floor of 2 in. on top of the first. Both floors 
‘of hard pine. When the top floor is worn out, the bottom one 
being good, is then re-covered with another 2-in. floor, thus 
making the bottom one last from 10 to 12 years before it is 
renewed. 

Mr. J. BB. Sheldon, 
ings of the New York, New Haven & Hartford R. 
the following : 

1. 24 wood stringers, 7 
and girders. 

2. 3-in. plank, 

3. Wood, $0.15 per sq, ft. ; 
ite, $0.28 per sq. ft. 

4. Wood, average 6 years; asphalt, 
ing to traffic; granite, 20 years. 

5. Generally heavy. 

6. No protection. 

7. Wood, 12 Ibs.; asphalt, 50 Ibs.; granite, 100 Ibs. 

We have found that with a traffic that will wear out 3-in. 
plank in 2 years, Trinidad asphalt will last from 6 to 7 years. 
Our experience has been that where a large volume of busi- 
ness is done, requiring a strong bridge with a wearing sur- 
face of asphalt, concrete or granite blocks, it will last enough 
longer to more than pay for the extra cost of a bridge strong 
enough to carry the added weight and the expense of an 
under floor to support the concrete or paving. 

The following from Mr. Arthur Montzheimer, Superintend- 
ent Bridges and Buildings. Chicago & North Western R. R.: 
ordinary country bridges we use 3-in. pine plank, 
some of our city bridges; and plank with 3-in. oak 
In Chicago we have two viaducts covered with 7-in. 
yellow pine blocks from 4 to 6 and 4 to 8 in. The I-beams 
in the floor are covered with 8-in. pine plank, and the blocks 
set directly on this floor. The blocks cost $1.42 per sq. yd. ; 
paving pitch used to cement the blocks is $0.04 per sq. yd. 


Superintendent of Bridges and Build 
R., reports 
wood trusses and 17 iron trusses 


Trinidad asphalt, granite blocks. 
asphalt, $0.20 per sq. ft.; gran- 


6 to 15 years, accord 


On our 
and 
plank. 


and labor $0.23 per sq. yd., the total cost per yard being 
$1.69. I consider this kind of paving as durable as any that 


can be put down, and traffic is very heavy on these viaducts. 
The bridges are not protected from exhaust of engines in 
any Way, except over the few tracks where the traffic is very 
heavy. At this point we build a roof, which is hung over 
the I-beams on the floor of the bridge. This roof is built out 
of dressed and matched ceiling and slopes so that the sweat 
from the viaduct will not drop on the engines. 


Mr. H. HH. Eggleston, Supervisor Bridges and Buildings of 
the C., C., C. & St. L. R. R., reports as follows : 
1. Wood and old girders. 


4-in. oak plank. 
$20 per M. 


oS ts 


4. Wood, 7 to 10 years. 

5. Heavy. 

6. No protection. 

Mr. A. S. Markley, Superintendent Bridges and Buildings 
for the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, advises that he uses white 


oak plank 4 in. thick, laid on 6-in. string pieces 2 ft. apart. 


The space between these string pieces is filled with cinders 
This costs $10 per M. 


or gravel, laid, and will last from 


6 to 8 years, depending altogether on the amount of travel. 
Where traffic is very heavy it will not last to exceed 3 years, 
and will always wear out before it decays. He refers in par- 
ticular to their team ways in Chicago, where a great amount 
of teaming is done. This does not apply, of course, to over- 
head wagon bridges, where a floor of this kind will last from 
12 to 14 years. $ 

Mr, J. P. Canty, Supervisor Bridges and Buildings 
Boston & Maine R. R., reports as follows: 

1. City highway bridge over railroad tracks, carrying elec- 
tric railroad tracks. 

2. Granite blocks with Portland cement joints. 

3. Cost of floor per sq. ft. of roadway 


for the 


RUBE oS ictocicsens she oar ere er betss >.< Neheeuert es $1.169 
Paving OE MR Sanita ocho rae ks 233 
INE co ccipe vote ree tors elaco-s latte b adin mae aie 359 

SANSUI ais re Kos ie sastore Zassl 4-50 Caner asco Sie $1.761 


4. After two years of service the wearing surface is in ap- 


" parently as good condition as when first built. 


5. Traffic is heavy. 

6. Bottom flanges of stringers are covered with expanded 
metal and Portland cement mortar. 

7. Weight of floor per sq. ft. of roadway 


Steel ~ . 26.87 
Concrete .128.09 
NN 4 sa Pa ek ane ies a caer .30 
PACER ooo Sil Ss wi xe a eosin Glpeidasleree 66.80 
DRORAT costo use snace cle pce ere alee aie toate 230.06 Ibs. 
The following will apply in a general way to our town 


highway bridges: . 

1. Town highway bridge over 
2. Georgia pine stringers and plank 
2 inc on bottom and 8 in. on top. 

3. Floor costs $0.40 per sq. ft. of roadway. 

4. Top plank will last about 6 years, bottom plank and 
stringers about 12 years. 

5. Traffic not especially heavy. 

6. No protection from exhaust or fire. 

7. Weight of floor per sq. ft. of roadway, 37 Ibs. 

The following will apply in a general way to our country 
bridges : 

1. Country 

2. Georgia pine stringers and 
plank. 

3. Floor costs $0.30 per sq. ft. 


railroad tracks. 
; two layers of plank. 


railroad tracks. 
one 38-in. 


roadway bridge over 


plank ; layer of 


of roadway. 


10. Best methods of storing fuel oil, with appliances for 
supplying locomotives, including plans of water stations 
showing relative arrangement of fuel and water supply. 


OFFICERS. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are: Presi- 
dent, B. F. Pickering, Boston & Maine; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, ‘C. C. Mallard, Southern Pacific; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, A, Shane, Toledo, St. Louis & Western; Third Vice. 
President, A. Zimmerman, Colorado Southern; Fourth 
Vice-President, A, Montzheimer, Chicago & North West- 
ern; Secretary, S. F. Patterson, Boston & Maine (‘e. 
elected) ; Treasurer, N. W. Thompson, Pittsburgh, [t, 
Wayne & Chicago (re-elected) ; Members of the Execu- 
tive Committee: W. E. Smith (C., M. & St. P.), A. W. 
Merrick (C. & N. W.), C. P. Austin (B. & M.), C. A, 
Lichty (C. & N. W.), W. O. Eggleston (C. & E.), J. 
H. Markley (T. P. & W.). The next place of the mvet- 
ing is Quebec, Canada. 

At the conclusion of the convention a trip was made 
by the majority of the members to Duluth, Minn., and 
vicinity, sleeping cars having been placed at their disposal 
by the Great Northern. 

The following companies had exhibits: 

American Trackbarrow Co., Lowell, Mass. 

J. A. & W. Bird & Co.,. Boston, Mass. 

Helwig Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Kinnear Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Machinery Co., Chicago. 

Mann-McCann Co., Chicago. 


Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 








Atlantic Type Locomotive for the Big Four. 


The engine illustrated herewith has recently been built 
for the Big Four at the Brooks Works of the American 
Locomotive Company. The engine is of the Atlantic type. 
The weight on drivers is 100,000 Ibs., and the total weight 
is 186,000 Ibs. The heating surface is 3,540 sq. ft., thus 
giving a ratio of 1 to 80 betwee. heating surface and 
adhesive weight. In this respect the engine is well up 














Atlantic Type Passenger Locomotive for the Big Four. 


4. Plank lasts 6 years, stringers 12 years. 

5. Quite light. 

6. No protection from exhaust or fire. 

7. Floor weights, 27 Ibs. per sq. ft. of roadway. 

Mr. W. O. Eggleston, Master Carpenter of the Chicago & 
Irie R. R., reports as follows: 

1. One wood and one iron bridge. 

2. White oak. 

3. Cost of material, 

4. 10 to 12 years. 

5. Light. 

6. No protection. 

This report is signed by W. 
B. Sheldon, C. P. Austin, 


$20 per M. 


O. Eggleston, B. I’. Picker- 
ing, J. J. M. Staten, O. J. 
Travis. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Reid (Lake Shore) reported the use of paving 
brick in concrete on some of their bridges. The great 
majority are single-floored with 3-in. white oak, although 
hard maple gives the best service, and will wear out be- 
fore it will rot. 

Mr. Cunningham thought the best floor was made of 
conerete and expanded metal. When the concrete is laid 
on steel troughs, moisture passing through the concrete 
corrodes the troughs. 

Some members reported difficulty in having the concrete 
adhere to the metal. This had been overcome in some 
cases by coating the metal with asphalt. By some, gran- 
ite block was considered the cheapest and best form of 
flooring in the long run. 

SUBJECTS FOR NEXT YEAR’S REPORTS. 

The committee on subjects reported the following for 
next year: 

1. Best false work for rocky 
where piles cannot be driven. 

2. Should ties of bridges be gained so as to leave rail with- 
out camber or should a portion of camber be taken out? 

3. In case one arm of an important metal drawbridge over 
a deep stream should be wrecked, what is the most expedi- 
tious way to restore railroad and water traffic? 

4. What is the best form of traveler to use in erecting 
steel railroad bridges of spans up to 200 ft.? 

5. Best method of protecting solid steel floors of bridges? 

6. Best plans for small tool houses, including switchman’s 
and car repairers’ shanties and section, tool and hand-car 
houses ? 
7. Best practicable sanitary arrangements for 
tions where there are no water or sewer systems. 

8. Best method of making annual inspection of bridges and 
culverts and form of report to be made. 

9. Water filters or other methods of purifying water for 
engine use. 


‘bottoms in rapid currents 


small sta- 


cylinders are simple and are 
The driving 
pressure is 


to modern practice. The 
2014 in. in diameter with a stroke of 26 in. 

wheels are 78 in, in diameter. The boiler 
200 Ibs., and the maximum starting effort is 23.600 Ibs. 
The grate surface is 51.6 sq. ft. 

All of the above dimensions indicate that the locomo- 
tive is to be used in heavy passenger work. By referring 
to the photograph it will be seen that the counter-balance 
is a modification of the Davis design, each wheel 
having two separate weights placed 120 deg. apart. It 
will also be noticed that the cinder chute is made of sheet 








iron and is square in section. Some of. the principal 
dimensions follow : 
Kind ‘of fel: to (b6 Used ss <..56 socio 0 a6 onde oor Bituminous 
NSIT OF) BROLIN ooo oo ogi oa av erocs cece -picave ema cess 100,000 Ibs. 
WCIENE ON HBURCK WWAHEGIE S555 ccc cicbine ccc etwas 86,000 Ibs. 
Nae eN CRIN sci ois yirs oss 20! 9: 6esi8 5.108 S1aS: cr ayeicel stuns 2. 186,000 Ibs. 
Weight ENGGE 1ORMOE 6 o0..bos cess scecnensn ests 124.000 Ibs. 
General Dimensions. q 
Wheel base, total ....... Baa ois ai giepecs Sis o ace shes svereee tice Hn 
WOO G DBO, NAIR coors ro 5eisr or: gt 6 otis) clis'ei 5) sie) bn0c0 ett 7 ft. 6 in. 
Wheel base, total (engine and tender)........ 55 ft. 3% In. 
Height of stack, above rails..................14 ft. IL in 
TICRUING “BUTTACE,) TLC DOK 6 065.60 660 besaceie 0c 0 6 once 175 sq. ft. 
Fipating Snetace, tUNeS . <6. cic.os cesieceis sis neee 3,165 sq. ft. 
Heating surface, total........... Pee ir 3.340 sq. ft- 
Grate area ..... A eeareete tare! Segue. chaiw) eissacuacal eitueveus Grove 51.7 sq. ft 
Whee wn and Journals. 
Drivers, number ... Duaitysioitig eiepeia aisle crete ietsvere-sherens 3's seed 
PORTO CMEC (oc 6 5 odie 008 -Keeve So ace wc Ou eS Sate 6.09 en <.* 78 in. 
Drivers, sMATCIIA! Of CODUCIS: é5.5.6:60 bc 6cc ce oncsie Cast, steel 
TRUCK WHEGIB, GIAMOLE?. 6 055 ccs cose sc eclcsce wc sees ee 36 in. 
Journals, driving axle, =: Saran aval ajo a siexecaraeeean eee = bi 2 in. 
Journals, truck axle, a. eeetanecescaceieraies siete ant) aay. 10 In. 
WEG OPO I BING a eicles. 45.0 © saselae.e era clecaueot eersi ace es 614 In. 
Cylinders. , 
Cylinders, diameter ......... 20% In. 
Piston, stroke .... Bain oka rsral Dato ohe-acation ol Suam aiare ME RGSS 26 in. 
Piston, rod, HATIBTAR eee ee is 3% ID. 
Steam ports, | 4 ID 
Steam ports, 1% i- 
Rear dict oo 4) ones [ee ois siaiece bis east era ace. siatt es . oo in. 
Valves f 
Valves; Kind Of <o:..605:0.0% 0 Ptavers che mniereraxt ; Piston 
Valves, greatest travel................6. Sarai goerer sie 3% in. 
WOIGES, OUURIDS TAD. 55.65. ce ccc cece cree cesses i1¢ in. 
WAIGOR; “TORIE Ti TI OBE oc 50 5:5 ieee oe) 0 86104, 8) 0180 116 Im. 
Boiler. , 
MOR AEyDO LOL cscs eee cae ere oe Radial seapea wason to} 
Boiler, working steam pressure. ..........0.0-0+0+- 200 Ibs. 
Boiler, thickness of material in wenn arse taiiaes %4 in. 
Seams, horizontal............... - -Quintuple and « “xtuple 
Seams, circumferential ......... CT ee eee Triple 
Thickness of tube sheets. . Relate cable sietueaiscm ees 3 56 = 
Thickness of crown sheet...... Risretstaha aie eereis ae pipers. 
Fire-boxr i 
Bikrotipe MGnGER 2s sora oe Fa enlesinwess Sint = 
Mire-hOs WIG: ©. csisie cscs cco ah enaee ote 6 ft. 4m. 
Fire-box, depth front.............. 3 : Steal ‘% 9 
Wire box, depth back, .:.....0.c0.0.5.o0.c.00-.000.06 06 0 ; a Mt 
Fire-box, water space, width ; front. eaein 
4 in. ; sides, “3% in.; back, > 4 ing 
Grebe. IBGE: fxses-cincaco-e c kcioeisec cinie see Serie eee. Rocks 
Tubes 
Whos BUMPERS <i sis)cercan he aiees Ooisiees Soreness 380 
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Tubes, oOmtgide GIAMOLERs <..-6.0. o:0:6.006 cos cders ose ge meee 
Tubes, length over sheetS.......+-2.-.-+-eeee- 16 ft. iZ eS 
Other Parts. 

Exhaust nozzle, single or double. ...........-++++e+3 Single 
Exhaust nozzle, diameter. ........ccccccrcsccceecs 5% in. 
Stack, straight or taper... ......c.ceeccesseccocece Taper 
Stack. pg OS a er reer rrr rr +4 in. 


Stack, greatest diameter 


Tek capacity for water 


Coal capacity .......-cscecccccccccsseccccee setee 

Type of under-frame, wood or iron. P . Steel channel 
Type of truck .......-ssee0- eee ars eierarn tes -K ‘Ox 
Diameter of truck WHEGIER 6 isc ecast eaves rete in. 
Diameter and length of ecg JOUPNAIG... vce ccc 5 in. x 9 in. 








Raihoad Accidents—Year Ending June 30, 1902. 





The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued its 
fourth quarterly accident bulletin, and a_ preliminary 
notice of it was given last week.* Tables being given 
for the 12 months ending on the above-mentioned date 
we omit the usual quarterly tables. The main portions 
of the bulletin follow: 


The number of persons killed in train accidents during « 


the months of April, May and June, 1902, was 140, and 
of injured 1,810. Accidents of other kinds bring the total 
number of casualties up to 10,186 (616 killed and 9,520 
injured). 

The number of passengers reported killed in collisions 
and derailments shows a gratifying decrease as compared 
with the records given in the first, second, and third bul- 
letins. The butting collision numbered 21, in the detail 
list below, resulted in the death of four passengers. The 
number of employees killed in train accidents is also 
much smaller than in either of the three quarters pre- 
ceding. 

In preceding bulletins tables have been given show- 
ing in some detail the causes of the more serious col- 
lisions, butting collisions being thus emphasized in Bul- 
letin No. 2, and rear collisions in No. 3. In the present 
bulletin there is shown a similar list, in which are given 
collisions of all classes, including “miscellaneous ;” and 
to offset the enlargement of the list, due to the inclu- 
sion of three classes instead of one, the minimum cost 
limit is raised from $2,000 to $5,000. The number of 
cases is 26, including six involving losses of less than 
$5,000 each. 

Causes of Twenty-six Most Costly Collisions (All Classes 
Included). 


|Nore.—r. stands for rear collision; b., butting collision ; 
m., miscellaneous; p., passenger train; f., freight and mis- 
cellaneous trains.] 


Cause. 


i Class. 
Train. 
ny, Killed. 
+ Injured. 
«pe Damage to 
£ cars, engines 
S and roadway. 


Engineman failed’ to 
properly control speed : 
had been on duty 22 hrs. 
with 5 hrs.’ rest within 
that time. 

1,200 Conductor misread _ or- 
der; engineman_ took 
his word for it, Exper- 
ience of conductor, 46 
ore: of engineman, 16 
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& 
7 


te 
<a 
ad 
& 
> 
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day’ 
2,100 Freight approached sta- 
tion at uncontrollable 
speed in dense fog; the 
persons killed were pas- 
sengers in the train 
standing at the station. 
fngineman fell asleep 
approaching station; 

had been on duty 7 

hrs., succeeding a peri- 

od of 20 hrs.’ rest. 

4,200 Engineman miscalculat- 
ed distance necessary 
in which to stop his 
train; on duty 7 hrs. 
and 30 min., following 
3 hrs.’ rest following 
21 hrs. on duty. 

4,800 Inferior train encroached 
on time of superior ; 
conductor and engine- 
man, both with fairly 
good records, deliber- 
ately ‘took chances” of 
using about 5 min. of 
superior train’s time. 

5,000 Misplaced switch: and 
engineman failed to 
keep vigilant lookout. 

5,000 Approached station too 
ast; damage due large- 
ly to fire. 

5,200 Conductor and = engine- 
man of freight “took 
chances” on reaching a 
certain station before 
passenger train left 
there. 

5,400 Error of train despatch. 
er; a man of 16 yrs.’ 
experience ; had been on 

a duty 5 hrs. 

5,800 Failure of air pump; 
too high speed in view 
of imperfect condition 
of air-brakes. Conduc- 
tor of foremost train 
knew that by reason of 
this his train was in 
special danger of being 
run into at the rear. 
yet did not apprise his 

_.,_ , Hagman of the fact. 

5,815 1 train ran past meeting 

iu point. 

5,859 Conductor and _ engine- 
man of work train, in 


co 
Mit 
& 
> 
to 
o 


2,868 I 


=-1 
> 


ac) ee 8 


a Sams oat op eee a 


readin time-table. 
overlooked passenger 
7” x train. 
hs Ceeee ct 5 7,000 Train left station with- 
out orders while train- 
order signal _ was 
against it. 





*The Railroad Gazette accident records for April, May and 
‘une will be found by referring to pages 399, 539 and 627. 





7,500 Freight train, at night, 
collided with cars 
which had run out 
from a_ side _ track. 
These cars had _ been 
placed on side track by 
a man of 1 day’s exper- 
ience, he having been 
intrusted with this 
duty by a foreman of 
3 mos.’ experience. 

8,000 On 4-track _ railroad. 
Eastbound freight us- 
ing cross-over sent out 
man to flag westbound 
trains on two _ tracks, 
but he flagged only one 

8,000 Engineman approached 
station too fast; 
claimed air-brake pipe 
leading to cars had 
been closed; but there 

ure indications that the 
real cause was that he 
slept on his engine; his 
past record as an en- 
gineman was not good. 

8,000 Conductor and_ engine- 
man overlooked orders 
which had been given 
to them 

8,800 Engineman failed to no- 

tice flag. 

engineman, running 
without train, over- 
looked an order; con- 
ductor tried to signal 

him to stop, but did 

not do so soon enough. 

9,300 Conductor of passenger 
train misinterpreted 
order, and engineman 
apparently took con- 

ductor’s interpretation. 
Four passengers killed. 
Operator wrongfully 
delivered a_ clearance 
card. 

9,800 Block signalman gave 

clear -signal. when the 

block section was not 
clear. 

Freight train ran into 

passenger train of an- 

other road at right- 
angle crossing. No fixed 
signals at crossing. 

Conflicting testimony 

as to which train. was 

most blameworthy. 

24h PEP. & Be 18,700 Conductor and engine- 
man of 1 train over- 
looked orders’ which 
had been delivered to 
them. 

31,000 Westbound train was 
standing on side track 

(2 a. m.), and there is 
no explanation except 
that the switch had 
been left misplaced, 
though after the collis- 
ion. it was found set 
straight. 

37,000 Men in charge of a 
freight waiting on a 
side track for 3 passen- 
ger trains, started out 
after 2 of them had 
passed, and their train 
was run into at the 
rear by the third pas- 
senger train. Most of 
the wreck was de- 
stroyed by fire. 
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Le. Choice 9 9,000 1 
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Sao Me. PO bans cs 1 12,85 
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Total ...... 30 187 $228,597 

Some of the explanations are inadequate. It is 
noticeable that in two cases, both on very prominent rail- 
roads, a conductor and an engineman are reported as 
having deliberately “taken chances.” Accidents in which 
the responsibility rests on men of very limited experience 
again appear among these costly cases, and there is one 
case in which an engineman had been on duty 22 hours. 
One engineman who fell asleep on his engine had been 
on duty only seven hours, so that on the face of the re- 
port there can be no fault found with his working hours ; 
but it is a fair question whether very long working hours, 
combined with the irregularity which often is insepar- 
able from the freight-train service, do not introduce a 
serious element of danger by leading to, if not encourag- 
ing, the taking of rest at times when the duty is to keep 
awake. Thus, a freight-train run of 175 miles may be 
scheduled at 15 hours, with 18 to 24 hours’ rest between 
runs, but on so long a run the chances of delay are, 
of course, greater than on a shorter one; and even when 
there is no lengthening of the working hours by delays 
on the road the irregularity of hours is constant. The 
resting hours as well as the working hours are too long, 
and the lengthening of the time ‘off’ to a period longer 
than is required for rest (while yet it is not long enough 
for two natural rest periods) does not remove the objec- 
tion to exc noaree working hours. 

Of the 552 persons killed or injured in coupling acci- 
dents, 37 are reported as having had less than one year’s 
experience. Of the 7,589 persons killed or injured in 
accidents of all kinds except train accidents, 276 had 
had less than one year’s experience. 

YEARLY TABLES. 

This bulletin completes the publication of the accident 
records under the law of March 3, 1901, for one year, 
and Table A gives aggregates for 12 months. The total 
number of casualties shown in Table A is 42,619 (2,819 
killed and 39.800 injured) : 

Table A.—Casualties to Persons, Year Ending June 30, 1902. 





Passengers. Employees. 
2 - = 
2 = = = 
oC Re canna corer pea 130 2,298 425 3,065 
ee er ree 387 1,194 229 1,380 
Miscellaneous train accidents 
(excluding the above), in- 
eluding ore boiler ex 
plosions .... oe 94 43 601 
Total train accidents..... a 3,586 697 5,046 
‘Coupling or uncoupling cars.. .. id 143 2,113 
While doing other work about 
trains or while attending 
RNS os. ona e ed Puxe-s x P 1 83 3,566 


Coming in contact with over- 

head bridges, structures at 
side of tracks, etc..... “a 7 38 104 1,070 
Falling from cars or engines, , 
or while getting on or off. 99 1,250 537 6,867 
CHEE CNUOGE cide emer ceecce 30 1,214 952 15,049 

Total oe eect train 
Co | er 136 2,503 1,819 28,665 
Total, all Classes... ..... 303 6,089 2,516 383,711 


Comparisons of the grincinal totals may be made from 
the following table, the figures for 1901 being taken from 
the statistician’s tables, made up from the railroad com- 








panies’ annual reports. 
Table B. 

< ee 

& 2 & 5 

— -™ oa - 

ie a i 5 
; —1902.—— ——19V1.-—— 
Passengers in train accidents. 167 3,586 110 2,338 
CHES COUROR 65 coc ccc cies 136 2,503 172 2,650 
eee 303 6,089 282 «4,988 
Employees in train accidents. 697 5,046 586 3,773 
In coupling accidents...... 143 2,113 198 2,768 
Overhead obstructions, ete.* 104 1,070 56 509 
Falling from cars, etc..... 537 6,867 599 ~=6,371 
Other causesf ............ 1,085 18,615 1,236 27,721 
ROMMEL ala shd @cneccoda Gewecs 2,516 33,711 2,675 41,142 
Total ee —_? em- pS ce ; 
ployees .. 5 .-- 2,819 39,800 2,957 46,130 


*In 1902 this item includes fixed obstructions at the side 
of the track as well as overhead. 

y7The diminution in the number of employees killed and in 
jured by miscellaneous causes in 1902, as compared with 
1901, is due, partly or wholly, to the inclusion. in 1901 of 
employees in shops and on boats, wharves and other places 
remote from the railroad, which are not included in 1902. 


A comparison of the coupling accidents recorded in the 
foregoing table for 1902, with the same for 1893, shows 
the remarkable and gratifying results of the safety-appli- 
ance act of 1893, which requires the use of automatic 
couplers and which went into full effect on Aug. 1, 1900. 
The number of employees killed in this class of accidents 
shows a diminution of 68 per cent., and this notwith- 
standing the fact that there is now engaged in this work 
a much larger number of men than in 1893. ‘The dimin- 
ution in the number injured is still greater, being no less 
than 81 per cent. The number of employees killed in 
coupling accidents was 433 in 1893; 282 in-1900; 198 
in 1901, and 148 in 1¢ The number of employees 
injured in coupling accidents in 1893 was 11,277; 1900, 
3.229; 1901, 2,768, and in 1902, 2,113. 

The following tables, C and D, show, respectively, for 
the 12 months ending June 30, 1902, the facts which 
appear in Tables 2 and 3, of the quarterly returns. 


Table C.—Collisions and Derailments ; Damage to Cars, En- 
gines, and Roadway. 








Number Loss. 
Collisions due to trains Se: Waeet eran 774 $391,489 
Other collisions .. eee. 4,268 3,894,194 
asics ne le NS 5,042 4,285,683 


Derailments due to defects of roadway, ete. 547 443,706 





Derailments due to defects of equipment.. 1,609 1,295, 299 
Derailments due to negligence of trainmen, ui 
MIMO CUE au wos de ee aties ee oomnes 255 136,241 
Derailments due to unforeseen obstructions, ° 
CO RO Ses pee er eek MENS ee he HE 239 546,478 
Derailments due to malicious obstruction of 
SE Sakae Wtewan etee ea bean at eed 57 63,246 
Derailments due to other causes......... 926 874,753 
RMD a Sawa ao ce coe ean areca ea owas 3, 633 3, 359, 723 
Total collisions and derailments...... 8,675 7,645,406 
Table D.—Causes of Accidents to Employees in Coupling . 
and Uneoupling Cars. 
: s 
= 2 
Sub-class. iv} a 
1. Sticking of parts (bent pins, ete.) pre- 
WENCH QUICK WORK 5 2... 6 00's ot ne sacs ; 35 
2. Holding up pin by hand (presumably 
made necessary by defective uncoupling 
DMCRUNMIDD 5.6 44 ces Geesancasnadede 3 130 
3. Other causes, Soeerentiy “due to defective 
coupler mechanism ... 1 74 
4. Defective draft gear “(with © ‘automatic 
Cia cause oe ceaedeadas eeues a 7 
5. Coupling to an engine or tender........ 1 aS 
6.- Same (with link-and- 2 coupler) ....... ea 12 
7. Coupling on inside of sharp curve...... 3 101 
8. Foot caught in or between couplers while 
SMG  COMDIOE n 8 6 cctiiuvieccwceees 1 lil 
9. Slipped, usually on ice or snow......... 3 2% 
10. Foot caught in frog, guard rail; or switch 20 34 
BS. — by overhanging load (on platform 
() We RR es ne ieee 9s ea oe 18 
12 Lead GIO o as crete ane naeKannaseeus e 10 
13. Engaged in sigan meres to 
coupling . 1% ee, 161 
14. While coupling | safety VONAIIM coco kaos 1 37 
15. Link-andpm coupler .< ..5 ccc ccccsccce 1 101 
16. Link-and-pin, with automatic.......... 1 37 
17. Coupling damaged cars (presumably an 
ee reper errr 6 70 
18. Uncoupling without using lever (presum- 
ably by reason of defective uncoupling 
WOUND, 6.5.24 ch dcccchetewgnes aces 8 92 
19. Uncoupling, other causes ............-. 5 21 
SOR SI 6 0 s'5. 0 ia que tdinesivewocaws 26 571 
24... Notdlearly enplained.... .... 30 scccsneses 29 427 
TM ceeceaeranaeaee wceaeudemes 143 2,136 


A detail table is given also of casualties due to falling 
off cars, ete., in which, however, a large part of the cases 
are “miscellaneous” or unexplained, 

The following table shows the importance of having 
the most perfect couplers that it is possible to have, and 
of studying the causes of coupler failures: 


Table F.—Accidents Due to Trains Parting, 
June 30, 1902 


Year Endiny 





i Trainmen. Pass’ng’r 
Causes. K'I'd. Inj. K'l'd. inj. 

1. Couplers pulled out....... 3 29 ‘ 1 
2. Couplers broken ......... 8 1 
3. Couplers too low. 7 
4. Coupler lock failed to seat 1 
5. Coupler lock worn, defect- 

ive, or broken ........ ne > 1 2,973 
6. Coupler lock worn or de 

po ee ere a 3 eee 3,300 
7. Coupler lock pin jumped or 

Lo ere 2 1,275 
8. Knuckle broken ......... a 20 re 3 24,322 
9. Knuckle worn or defective .. 10 ne 4 10, 297 
10...Knuckle pin broken...... aa Z ne 1,162 
11. Continuous drawbar_ key 

broken or missing...... ie 1 3,116 
12. Tailpin broken or pulled 

WE anderaasieae cada ey -# 5 aa 1 5,010- 
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834 
13. Short uncoupling chain... .. 2 ee Bee 1,447 
14. Isent uncoupiing lever.... .. ap Shas 200 
15. Excessive slack in rear-end i 
attachments SRe ew Ae ge 8 = 3. 

16. Loose carrier iron ....... ns af ae kale 1,330 

Total due to above 
eee Dishes Jae 95 -- 11 156,067 

17. Couplers parted, cause un- 
CO ER ee ie 11 225 so SS 336,714 
Grand total 14. 320 66 492,781 


, The items shown in the table are gathered chiefly from 
two classes of accidents, namely: Collisions due to trains 
breaking in two, and derailments due to the same cause. 
The significant item is the 17th, showing that two-thirds 
of this enormous loss of property, and 11 out of the 14 
deaths, are chargeable to coupler failures which the rail- 
road companies have reported as due to some cause un- 
known. 

Two prominent railroad companies have made public 
their records of trains parted, and for a year (1901) the 
percentage of cases reported as due to unknown causes 
was, on one of those railroads, 12.33, and on the other 
only 2.17 per cent. These facts tend strongly to compel 
the conclusion that most of the railroads take inadequate 
measures to learn the causes of this very serious class 
of accidents. 





Mil Fuel for Locomotives. 





The Baldwin Locomotive Works have recently issued 
pamphlet “Record of Recent Coustruction,’ No. 37, en- 
titled “Oil Burning Locomotives,” which discussed ai 
length the subject of oil fuel for locomotives. From this 
paper we draw much of the following. 

In 1870 two locomotives on the Eastern Railway of 
France were equipped with oil burners. This device 
consisted simply in inclining the grate bars toward the 
front of the fire-box and providing grooves for the re- 
ception of the oil running lengthwise on their upper 
edges. The air to support combustion passed up be- 
tween the bars in the usual manner. 

The first experiments in Russia with crude oil as lo- 
comotive fuel were made in 1874, but it was not until 
1883 that oil fuel was used to any great extent. As 
our readers know well, Mr. Thomas Urquhart, Locomd- 
tive Superintendent of the Grazi-Tsaritzin Railroad, was 
the first to adapt his locomotives to the use of petroleum 
(see Railroad Gazette, July 1, 1887). His experiments 
proved successful and by 1885 all his locomotives, 143 in 
number, had been changed to oil fuel. The burner used 
by Urquhart was his own design and was the first to 
utilize a jet of steam to break up the oil as it enters 
the fire-box. 

Up to the beginning of 1901, the application of oil as 
fuel for locomotives in the United States was quite lim- 
ited, only a few railroad companies having taken the mat- 
ter into consideration in a systematic way. It was 
feared, no doubt, that any general movement in this di- 
rection would occasion an advance in the price of oil to a 
prohibitive degree, on account of the limited supply. 
Taking the figures for 1887, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
alone would have required one-third of the total oil pro- 
duction of the United States (See Railroad Gazette, July 
1, 1887, p. 440.) The development of the Texas and 
Southern California oil fields has, however, increased the 
visible supply and brought about renewed activity in the 
use of liquid fuel. As a result, many companies whose 
roads are contiguous to the oil producing centers can now, 
with economy, equip their locomotives for the use of 
this ideal fuel. 

In a paper read before the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers, England, 1897, Mr. J. A. F. Aspinwall, General 
Manager of the Lancashire & Yorkshire Railway, gives 
as the result of his experiments with the use of oil that 
with coal at $2.16 per ton the cost of oil should not ex- 
ceed 84 cents per barrel to do equivalent work. 

In 1888 a lecture was delivered before the Franklin In- 
stitute by Dr. Charles B. Dudley, giving a full account 
of experiments with oil and coal on the Pennsylvania. 
Much of the following is taken from his remarks. 

A pound of anthracite coal is supposed to contain YO 
per cent. carbon. <A pound of bituminous coal contains 
85 per cent. carbon and 5 per cent. hydrogen. A pound 
of oil contains 86 per cent. carbon and 14 per cent. hydro- 
gen and the heat-producing power of the carbon and hy- 
drogen in the theoretical part of the following table is cal- 
culated by means of the well-known heat units of these 
two substances. 

Relative Heat-Producing Power of Coal and Oil. 


Lbs. Oil. Lbs. Coal. 
Theoretical anthracite ............ 1 1.61 
Theoretical bituminous ............ 1 1.37 
Urquhart’s experiments calene mss 1 1.756 
Peninsular Car Company........... 1 1.742 
Elevated Railroad, New York....... 1 1.785 


It will be observed that Mr. Urquhart’s experiments, 
which we may say are the result of a year’s experience 
with the same 140 locomotives using coal and using oil, 
show that a pound of oil will generate as much heat as 
1% pounds of coal. The experiments at the Peninsular 
Car Company, at Detroit, Mich., were made with Can- 
adian petroleum in October, 1885, and show, as is ob- 
served, a very close agreement with Mr. Urquhart’s figure. 
The experiments made on the elevated railroad in New 
York were made during the summer of 1887. It is very 
interesting to note that experiments made in different 
countries, at different times and by different experiment- 
ers, should show so close a relation in the amount of 
heat-producing power of coal and oil, and it is perhaps 
safe to say in general, which is the figure that Mr. 
Urquhart uses mostly, that a pound of oil is as good for 
producing heat as 1% pounds of coal. 


The ratio of ceal to oil having been obtained, we next 
begin to study the financial part of the problem and it is 
clear that thus far the oil has the advantage, for every 
pound of it is as good as 134 pounds of coal. However, 
oil is usually bought by the gallon or barrel, while coal is 
dealt in by the pound or ton. It is plain, therefore, that 
in order to get a figure representing the cost of doing a 
certain amount of work, either by coal or by oil, we need 
to bring these measures together. Assuming, therefore, 
that a barrel of oil contains 42 gallons, that a gallon of oil 
weighs 7.3 pounds and that 2,000 pounds is a ton of coal, 
we have the following formula: 
WAX ner 5cc 

2000 

O = Equivalent price of oil per barrel. 

W = Weight of oil per gallon. 

n = Number of gallons per barrel, 

r = Ratio of oil to coal. 

C= Price of coal per ton. 

By the use of this formula the following table has 
been calculated, and it should here be stated that in ac- 
tual practice it is found that there are certain economies 
in fuel account, notably saving in the cost of handling 
fuel and ashes, and economies in repairs. This gives us 
two columns, one in which fuel account alone is considered 
and the other in which all the ascertained economies are 
considered. The amount of these has been obtained in 
dollars and cents, and is, perhaps, best expressed by 
saying that, taking all ascertained economies into ac- 
count, a pound of petroleum is as good as two pounds 
of coal. 
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Relative Value of Coal and Oil. 
——_——Coal per Ton.——— 








Oil per Barrel. 





All Ascer- 
Fuel Account tained Econ- 
; Alone Considered. omies Considered. 
$0.20 $0.74 $0.65 
30 1.12 98 
40 1.49 1.30 
50 1.86 1.63 
.60 2.24 1.96 
-70 2.61 2.28 
.80 2.98 : 2.61 
.90 3.35 2.93 
1.00 3.7% 3.2 
1.10 4.10 3.5 
1.20 4.47 
1.30 4.85 
1.40 5.22 
1.50 5.59 
1.60 5.97 
1.70 6.34 
1.80 6.71 
1.90 7.08 
2.00 7.45 





It should be remembered in making calculations that the 
two must be compared in the same situation and the 
prices must be compared with the fuel ready for use, 
either on the tender or in the tank at the stationary 
boilér. It will perhaps be somewhat surprising to those 
who have not made some calculations on this subject to 
note that oil at 3 cents a gallon is considerably over $+ 
a ton for coal. 

Oil has certain advantages over coal as fuel. 
these may be enumerated: 

(1) Less waste of fuel. There are three ways in 
which fuel can escape: First, smoke and unburned gases ; 
second, cinders, and third, fuel which escapes through the 
grate. These losses may be as high as 25 per cent. and 
tests are known in which the cinder losses alone amounte: 
to 15 per cent. with high rates of combustion. In oil 
burning a slight gray smoke is allowed to escape in 
practice and some of the gases may escape unburned, 
but the loss is believed to be very much less than for 
coal. 

(2) Economy in handling. 

(3) Economy in handling ashes. 

(4) Diminished repairs to locomotives. 

(5) Economy in cleaning engines. 

(G) Less waste of steam at the safety valve. It is ob- 
vious that all the steam which goes out of the safety- 
valve simply means so much fuel gone to waste. During 
the experiments made with oil on the elevated railroad 
in New York it was found that it took 25 per cent. more 
water to do the same work with coal than with oil, 
and the explanation of this was the waste of water in 
the form of steam at the safety-valve. This loss on the 
elevated railroad is, of course, much higher than in ordi- 
nary locomotive practice, owing to the fact that the steam 
pressure must be kept as high as possible, that an anthra- 
cite fire is a difficult thing to control, and that frequent 
stops must be made. It is probable, however, that in 
ordinary locomotive practice the waste of steam at the 
safety-valve may be as high as 5 per cent., and pos- 
sibly more. With oil as fuel, it is possible to work for 
days without raising the safety-valve. During nearly a 
week’s daily riding on the locomotives in Russia, on the 
Grazi-Tsaritzin Railway, I only saw the safety-valve 
lifted once and with proper care on the part of the fire- 
man there is no need of any waste of steam at the safety- 


Among 


valve. 

(7) Economy in cleaning ballast. The cinders which 
are thrown out of the smokestack in coal-burning loco- 
motives choke up the ballast, especially where stone is 
used. This choking of the ballast interferes with the 
drainage, and every year thousands of dollars have to be 
spent in cleaning the cinders out of the ballast. It is 
dificult to say how much of a saving would be effected 
if oil alone were used, but it is safe to say that it would 
amount to a good many thousand dollars a year. 

(8) Economy of space in carrying and storing fuel. A 
pound of oil does not occupy as much space as a pound 
of eoal. This is of great importance on steamers and, 
of course, not of relatively so great importance in loco- 
motive practice. 


(9) No fires from sparks. How serious a difficulty 
this is with coal-burning roads it would take an examina- 
tion of the damage account to show, but it is safe to say 
that it is not small. There is no doubt but that many of 
these damage claims are unjust, but the use of oil would 
at least remove all cause of complaint. 

(10) No smoke and cinders. The roads using oil will 
distance their competitors in passenger traffic, other 
things being equal. 

(11) Possibility of utilizing more of the heat. The 
size of the flues in an ordinary locomotive boiler is largely 
determined by the ability to keep free from cinders. On 
the other hand, the smaller the flues the more surface it 
is possible to obtain in a boiler and the greater relativ: 
advantage is obtained from the fuel actually burned. 

The reason why crude oil is not so economical as re 
duced oil is because oil is usually sold by volume, and ; 
gallon of crude oil, instead of weighing, as we have as 
sumed, 7.3 pounds, weighs about from 6% to 64% pounds 
and as the heat is directly in proportion to the weight 
of the combustible, it is plain that a barrel of crude oi! 
will not give as much heat as a barrel of reduced oil. 

In the experiments already alluded to on the Penn 
sylvania Railroad, it was actually found, with oil at 30 
cents a barrel, that it cost nearly 50 per cent. more to 
take the same train of cars 100 miles by means of oi! 
than by means of coal. 

It should be remembered that Dr. Dudley’s reference to 
the production of oil in the United States is based on fiz 
ures obtained in 1888. The production for the year 
1900 is given as 63,362,704 barrels, which would be 
upwards of 200,000 barrels per day, nearly four times as 
much as in 1888. The total production of petroleum in 
the United States, since its discovery in 1859, including 
the year 1800, is placed at 1,006,876,313 barrels, the out- 
put at this time is much greater, but the actual figures 
are not available at the present writing. In Russia, since 
1880, when the amount produced first became of commer- 
cial importance, up to and including 1900, the total pro- 
duction has been 676,280,113 barrels. 

In a report of the Los Angeles Terminal Railway, in 
1898, with locomotives burning Los Angeles oil costing 
75 cents per barrel, the cost per mile amounted to 11.1! 
cents, as against 28.3 cents, the average cost of coal four 
the year immediately prior to the adoption of oil as fuel. 
It is also stated that these engines stand all night with 
stack covered and dampers closed and have 20 to 30 
pounds of steam pressure in the morning ready to light up 
the oil fire without the use of coal or wood. 

A number of elaborate tests have been made with oil 
fuel under stationary boilers, but as the construction of 
the boilers and conditions of service differ so largely from 
locomotive practice, it is thought that the results would 
be of no particular value. It may be noted that recent 
experiments have not materially changed the ratio of 
values given by Dr. Dudley, that taking economies into 
account one pound of oil is equal to two pounds of coal. 
Recent tests on the Santa Re Pacific Railroad and re- 
ported in the Railroad Gazette, Oct. 10, 1902, show that 
.159 pounds of oil equal .356 pounds of coal. On that 
basis one pound of oil is equal to 2.24 pounds of coal, anid 
taking other economies into account will probably reach 
214 pounds. 

To determine the value of oil, it is necessary to know 
the evaporating power of the boiler for each pound of fuel 
burned, which depends greatly upon the ratio of heating 
surface to grate surface, and the volume consumed in a 
given time. These conditions do not seem to affect the 
consumption of oil, the evaporation being about the same 
per pound of oil for all rates of combustion, it being im- 
possible to consume the oil without a proper supply of 
air, and, as no smoke is made, no unconsumed fuel goes 
out of the stack, as is the case with soft coal. The fol- 
lowing formula, based on experiments made by the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, with a locomotive haying 
compound cylinders, will give an approximate idea of the 
value of oil fuel as compared with coal: 

(C+h)x10.7 x7 
2000 x E 

C = cost of coal per ton. 

h = cost of handling coal (about 50 cents). 

E = evaporative power of coal. 

G = price of oil per gallon. 

It must be remembered: in these computations that the_ 
cost of both oil and coal is considered at the place wiiere 
they are delivered to the engine, and not at the place 
where they are purchased by the railroad company. 

The following table gives the weight and volume of 
crude petroleum based on a specific gravity of .91, which 
is about the average of the Texas oil, as well as that re- 
ceived from South America: 

Weight and Volume of Crude Petroleum. 
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Pound. U.S. Liquid Gal. Barrel. Gross ‘Ton. 
a. .13158 -0031328 0004 164 
7.6 ne 023881 008803 

* 8319.2 42. Zz. 1425 

2240. 294.72 7.017 2 

Reverting now to the mechanical devices used in ! 1" 
ers 


ing oil, it should be stated that various forms of bur: 
are in use for properly atomizing the oil as it enter~ the 
fire-box. 

While each of the devices may have its peculiar acvat 


tages, that ordinarily used by the Baldwin Locom: tive 
Works and which has proved successful in upward 0° 250 
locomotives built at these works for railroads in Russia 

and the United States is illustrated in Fig. 1. 
This burner is rectangular in cross section, with ‘Ww? 
separated ports or chambers running its entire le ji 
fhe 


The oil is admitted into the upper of these ports. 
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flow of oil is controlled by a plug cock in the feed-pipe 
operated from the cab. Dry steam is admitted to the 
lower port of the burner through a pipe connected to the 
boiler. The valve controlling the admission of steam is 
also in the cab. <A free outlet is allowed for the oil at 
the nose of the burner; the steam outlet, however, is 
contracted at this point by an adjustable plate which 
partially closes the port, and gives a thin, wide aperture 
for the exit of the steam. This arrangement tends to 
wire-draw the steam and increase its velocity at the 
point of contact with the oil, giving a better atomizing 
effect. A permanent adjustment of the plate can be 
made for each burner after the requirements of service 
are ascertained. The moving of the plate would not 
then be required except for cleaning purposes. The oil, 
as it passes through the burner, is heated to a certain 
extent by the effect of the steam in the lower portion, 





Fig 2.—Oil Feed Cock Used by Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 


and flows freely in a thin layer over 
the orifice. It is here caught by the 


with heavy frame, and should close tightly. Heavy oper- 
ating rods are necessary. A plate with a convenient sight 
hole may take the place of the fire-door, or the fire-door 
may be retained, care being taken that the joints are 
perfectly air-tight; in either case a protection of fire- 
brick should be provided for the inner surface. 


Boilers fitted with the Vanderbilt type of fire-box have 


shown excellent results in burning oil fuel. 
The arrangement of the fire-brick for such a boiler is 
shown in Fig. +. The burner is introduced through the 
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jet of steam issuing from the lower 
port and is completely broken up and 











atomized at the point of ignitmg. 
The oil is carried into the fire-box in 
the form of vapor, where it is min- 
gled with a suffitient quantity of oxy- 
gen from the incoming air to insure as 
near as possible perfect combustion. Tor the size of the 
burner it is computed that one inch in width is suitable 
for 100 inches of cylinder area. The proper width of 
burner for any locomotive may therefore be obtained by 
the following formula: 
C2 x .7854 . ap 
——_—— in which 
100 

B=width of burner in inches. 

}—=diameter of cylinder in inches. 

In 1899 the Master Mechanics’ Association gave the 
following formula for simple engines: 

Width of burner = © —— we tnawafls 3 

At times, especially when the locomotive is standing 
still at stations, it is desirable to allow only a small 
supply of oil to enter the burner. To accomplish this the 
feed cock, Fig. 2, is used. The passageway through the 
plug of this cock is made square. As the plug is turned 
to cut off the flow the opening retains its angular form 
and a finer feed adjustment is attained than is possible 
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Fig. 3.—General Arrangement of Fire-box for 


with a cock of ordinary construction, where the hole in 
the plug is circular in form. 

With a fire-box such as is ordinarily used, the changes 
necessary to adapt it for burning oil are easily accom- 
plished. The general arrangement of a fire-box of this 
description is shown in Fig. 3. The burner is placed 
below the mud-ring at the back and on a line with the 
center of the boiler, and is pointed upward at a slight 
angle. A fire-brick arch at the front of the fire-box 
protects the tubes and directs the heated gases, to insure 
their mingling with the incoming air. The throat sheet is 
protected with a wall of fire-brick and a layer of the same 
material is placed on the grate-bargs (or equivalent sup- 
ports) which extends about half-way from the front 
wall. A fire-brick hearth is placed under the burner to 
catch any oil which may drop. A course of brick is also 
placed on each side sufficiently high to protect the side 
sheets from excessive heat. A device corresponding to the 
ash pan of an ordinary locomotive is fitted with a damp- 
er, preferably at the back, to govern the admission of 
air. This damper should be made as large as possible, 
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Fig. 1—Burner Used by Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


lined casing forming the back head of the boiler and is 
placed a short distance above the bottom of the fire-box. 
The corrugated sheet forming the fire-box is protected at 
the bottom and a portion of the sides by a lining of fire- 
brick. The front wall and the arch are placed at a 
suitable distance back of the tube sheet to allow an un- 
obstructed entrance to all the tubes by the heated gases, 
forming also a combustion chamber at the front of the 
furnace. 

In burning oil the combustion being more perfect 
than in burning coal, the heat generated in the fire-box 
will be greater. Care should therefore be’ taken in setting 
the fire-brick not to choke the passage between the upper 
portion of the arch and the crown-sheet. If this area is 
insufficient the products of combustion will impinge 
upon the crown-sheet and the intense heat generated at 
this point is liable to be detrimental to the sheet. 

The forced draft occasioned by the exhaust should 
be so regulated as to be equally distributed through all 
the tubes. This can be accomplished by a careful adjust- 
ment of the “petticoat pipe” and deflecting plate. If a 
collection of soot appears on 
the sheet around some of 
the tubes it will indicate 
that the draft through these 
tubes is not sufficient and 
a readjustment of the draft 


partition which separates these compartments and which 
forms the bottom of the oil reservoir is preferably in- 
clined toward the front, to allow the oil to flow by grav- 
ity to the feed outlet. In cold climates a coil of steam 
pipe may be placed in the reservoir, around this outlet 
in order to rarify the oil and insure an even and con- 
tinuous flow. 


Improvements on the New York Central. 





The notes below are from the annual report of the 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad Company. 

Among the important improvements under way during 
the year, or contemplated in the near future, are the fol- 
lowing: 

Passenger Terminals in New York.—There are under con 
sideration extensive and radical changes involving a large ex- 
penditure in connection with the passenger terminal facilities 
in the City of New York. The details, however, are not yet 
sufficiently perfected to particularize in this report as to 
the scope and extent of the work. : 

Harlem Division—v¥he double tracking of this division 
from White Plains to Mount Kisco and yard improvements 
and new buildings at White Plains have been completed. 
The year’s expenditures on this work were $205,807.11. 

New piers, bulkheads and an extension of the freight yard 
at Port Morris involved an outlay for the year of $27,128.72 

Veekskill.—For strengthening the roadbed and improving 
the alignment, the tocation of the tracks near this place has 
been changed for about one-half mile, involving the construc- 
tion of a double track tunnel 280 feet in length. Expendi- 
tures for the year just ended, $23,879.92. 

East Albany.—Improvements at this point embrace a new 
thirty-stall roundhouse with annex for light repairs, new ash- 
pit, and track changes, and reclamation of land, by the filling 
in of Rensselaer Creek, for a new coach yard and to abolish 
several bridges. 

Albany.—During the year $171,713.44 were expended in 
connection with the station improvements in this city. For 
filling the Albany Basin for a new freight yard the outlay 
for the fiscal year was $25,731.65. is 

West Albany Improvement.—During the year, the new 
engine houses, ashpits, coaling trestles, storage and electric 
plants were completed. A new paint shop and new erect- 
ing shop are under construction, and extensive yard changes 
are under way. Expenditures at this point for the fiscal 
year were $391,446.75. 

Schenectady Detour.—To avoid the heavy grade between 
Schenectady and Carmen, a detour track via Hoffmans and 
South Schenectady for heavy freight and passenger trains 
is under construction. 

Utica Improvement.—Expenditures at this point for a new 
engine house, shops, ete., for the fiscal year were $85.596.04. 
A further outlay is contemplated for a new station, new 
freight house, and additional yards. 

Oneida.—Work has just been commenced on a new pas- 
senger station, new freight station, yard changes, ete., at 
this point. 

DeWitt.—The enlargement of the yard and additional 
engine house facilities are under way. There has been spent 
for improvements at this point, in the fiscal year, the sum 
of $77,025.98. 

Syracuse.—For the new coaling plant, freight house and 
freight yard in this city there was expended during the year 
the amount of $133,432.64. A connection between the New 
York Central and the West Shore tracks near the Solvay 
Works will cause the elimination of sixteen grade crossings. 

Lyons.—A connection to be built here between the Penn- 
sylvania Division and the West Shore Railroad will estab- 
lish a through route for coal traffic to the DeWitt yard 
terminal. 

East Rochester.—An enlargement to the yard at this 
point, an extension to the roundhouse, new coaling plant and 
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rigging should be made until no such indications are per- 
ceptible. It is suggested that after the draft rigging in 
the smoke-box has been satisfactorily adjusted it be rig- 
idly attached to the boiler, in such a manner as to be 
readily removed and replaced without liability of de- 
rangement. 

As the weight of oil used by a locomotive for a 
given distance is about one-half the weight and bulk of 
coal for the same distance, it is obvious that a saving is 
made in the dead weight hauled, or with the same weight, 
fuel for a much longer run may be carried. In locomo- 
tives without tenders it is often difficult to arrange for an 
adequate supply of coal without encroaching upon space 
required for other purposes. This difficulty is largely 
overcome when oil fuel is used, as the reservoirs can be 
located where it would be impracticable to place a coal 
bunker and in this way room for a sufficient supply of 
fuel is easily obtained. 

The tender tank of an oil-burning locomotive is usually 
constructed with two compartments, the upper being used 
as a reservoir for the oil and the lower for water. The 








Fig. 4—Arrangement of Fire-brick for Burning Oil Fuel in Vanderbilt Boiler. 


new ashpits are nearly completed. During the year $110, 
928.85 were expended. 

Rochester & Niagara Falls Line.—Double tracking, exten- 
sion of side tracks, and other improvements on this section 
of the road are under way. 

Elimination of Grade Crossings, Huffalo.—Expenditures 
during the year upon this work were $92,588.04. 

West Shore Railroad.—Upon the Weehawken terminal im- 
provements $915,962.74 were expended during the year. 
Three new piers and one-quarter of a mile of bulkheads have 
been completed and the foundation of the new 2,000,000- 
bushel elevator has been laid. At Fort Montgomery a change 
in the line will be made and a tunnel built, which will obvi- 
ate the necessity of renewing a bridge at that point and 
shorten the road. The outlay for the fiscal year was 
$5,175.49 Yard improvements at Ravena were completed, 
5,997.59 charged to that account for the fiscal period. 
At Buffalo $48,957.24 were expended in the year for doc’ 
improvements. 

Pennsylvania Division.—For double track, additional] sid- 
ings and grade revisions on this division $43,582.22 were ex- 
pended in the year. At Oak Grove, Pa., a new distributing 
yard, roundhouse, coaling plant and repair shops are in 
progress of construction, and $479,043.46 have been expended 
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at this place in the year just ended. For a new yard and 
roundhouse at Clearfield $71,394.96 were charged in the year, 
and $66,373.26 for an extension of the present yard at New- 
berry Junction. 

Boston & Albany Railread.—At East Boston there has 
been acquired additional dock property, and the work of im- 
proving this terminal has progressed rapidly. Total outlay 
during the year $808,448.50. 

Rolling Stock.—In addition to the charges for equipment 
included in operating expenses during the year, there has 
been expended for 67 locomotives, 41 passenger cars, 50 pro- 


~ 


duce cars, 3 cranes, 7 snowplows, etc., the sum of $1,500,000 


The Little Giant Switch Stand. 

The American Valve & Meter Company. of Cincinnati, 
successor to The John N. Poage Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the Cincinnati Meter Company, has recently 
brought out a new switch stand possessing several meri- 
torious features. The stand has called “Little 
Giant,” and the illustrations are from drawings obtained 
from the company. 

This stand is strongly and compactly made, and it 
will be noted that the working parts are well housed. 
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The practical electricians of those days were telegraph 
men, but now a new generation has arisen to whom the 
click of the sounder is unintelligible. 

Consider for a moment the financial aspect. It is es- 
timated that the total investment in electrical applica- 
tions outside of telegraphy and telephony at the time this 
Institute was founded, did not exceed $1,000,000. At the 
present time the estimated capitalization of electrical ap- 
plications in the United States approximates $4,000,000,- 
000. In other words, electricity represents about one- 
third the value of that represented by the investment 
in our steam railroad systems. Speaking generally this 
enormous expansion has been made possible by the elec- 
trical engineer, and furthermore the successful outcome 
of these investments depends upon his work. Even these 
figures, although they indicate the vast responsibilities 
which are entrusted to the electrical engineer,. do not 
fully measure that responsibility, since they take no 
account of the importance of his work in the many indus- 
tries and enterprises which use electrical apparatus in a 
subsidiary or auxiliary way, although it may be essential 
to their efficiency and success. 

The work which the future has in store for the elec- 
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Little Giant Switch Stand. 


By making the main gear a complete circle the stand 
has practically been given four lives. In throwing the 
switch points only one-quarter of the teeth are brought 
into action, consequently when these have become so 
worn as to necessitate renewal the top of the stand 
may be removed, the gear turned through 90 deg. and 
an unworn set of teeth brought into service. 

The arm to which the rods for the switch points are 
connected is mounted rigidly on the vertical shaft be- 
tween the two bearings, making it impossible to spring 
or bend the shaft or arm. ‘The latter extends to each 
side of the shaft, which aliows two connections to be 
made and enables the use of the stand in ways not possi- 
ble with other forms; as, for instance, it may be used 
to throw a four-point switch, or one arm may be con- 
nected to a two-point switch and the other connected 
by a pipe line to a target at some distance around a 
curve, giving positive indication of the position of the 
switch points. The use of two separate stands for this 
purpose introduces an element of additional risk, as the 
forgetfulness or neglect of the switchman may cause 
him to omit to throw the target after having thrown 
the switch points. This double arm is also adapted to 
factory sidings, where one end of the arm may be con- 
nected to the switch points and the other connected by 
pipe line to the de-rail, insuring the throwing of the latter 
at the same time with the switch points. 


The Progress of Electric Science and Art. 


At the last meeting of the American Institute of Elee- 
trical Engineers Dr. Charles F. Scott, the new President, 
an address on the “Proposed Developments of 
the Institute.” A few extracts follow: 

It is a hackneyed theme—the infancy of electricity ; 
and yet to obtain a just view*of his position the elec- 
trical engineer must how brief compared with 
other branches of engineering is the experience upon 
which his work is based. Even the oldest of the elec- 
trical inventions, the telegraph, had its beginning when 
men now living were well-grown boys. ‘The man who has 
been called the “Father of Electrical Enginering,’’ whose 
theoretical and mechanical skill made the ocean cable a 
success, is still a vigorous worker, and quite recently the 
Institute was privileged to tender a reception to him, its 
honorary member, Lord Kelvin. It is not yet 27 years, 
the age required for full membership in the Institute, 
since the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia gave an 
invention and the telephone was 
made public. It was not until 1884, the year of the 
Philadelphia International Electrical Exposition, that 
measures were taken for establishing a national organ- 
ization among electrical men, and the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers was established. Its first 
President, Dr. Norvin Green, and half of its vice-presi- 
dents and managers were identified with the telegraph. 
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trical engineer seems even greater. Scarcely a plan for 
future progress is proposed either by the practical and 
conservative business man, manufacturer or engineer, or 
by the sanguine promoter or the imaginative writer who 
portrays an Utopian civilization, which does not involve 
some application of electricity. 

Continued prosperity requires high efficiency. Effort 
must not be wasted or dissipated. The ordinary activi- 
ties and functions of industrial and commercial life must 
be efficiently performed, and energy must not be lost 
through great undertakings which fail in the execution, 
or accomplish no useful result. 

The collection of engineering data and the establish- 
ing of standard practice in electrical engineering is one 
of the important functions of the Institute. The pres- 
ent years are formative years. Electrical engineering is 
crystallizing. Electrical theory and laws and electrical 
measurements are more definite than those relating to the 
allied professions; for example, consider the relative ac- 
curacy in the predetermination of the efficiency of a dy- 
namo with that of an engine, or the ease and precision 
of measurement of dynamo output by a wattmeter with 
that of an engine by a mechanical dynamometer or brake. 
Electrical engineering practice, 
however, is now being estab- 
lished. The apparatus and the 
methods, both in detail and in 
general, which characterize 
present work are radically dif- 
ferent from those of five or ten 
years ago. It is of the highest 
importance to the profession 
that definitions and principles 
and laws pertaining to engi- 
neering practice should be de- 
termined and adopted as rapid- 
ly as circumstances will permit. 
General investigations should 
be made in various lines of 
electrical engineering work, not 
primarily for the purpose of de- 
vising theoretical standards or 
undertaking original investiga- 
tion, but for the purpose of 
determining what is best in 
present practice, and of formu- 
lating and erystallizing it into 
what may be recognized as 
standard practice. 

We must not fail to realize 
the value of standards. An 
English engineer in a distant part of the British 
Empire in specifying the apparatus for a large electrical 
railroad, strongly recommended that American standard 
apparatus be purchased as “England has no standard.” 
In Europe to-day there is a confusion of systems and 
frequencies and voltages, and a wide diversity in types 


of construction. Many foreign engineers pride them- 
selves on devising that which is novel, instead of adapt- 
ing that which is standard. 

Do you realize the relative magnitude of American 
electrical work? The United States with only one-fifth 
the population of Great Britain and Europe has two and 
one-third times the kilowatt capacity in power-stations 
and electric railroads, and three and one-half times the 
mileage of electric railroads. The power-houses in oper- 
ation and under contract in New York City would re- 
place all the central stations for lighting and power in 
Great Britain or in Germany; they would operate all 
the electric railroads of Great Britain and Europe com- 
bined; one alone would be sufficient for the railreads of 
Germany, and the output of a single generator would run 
all the railroads of Switzerland. American designs, 
methods and practice are being introduced into half a 
dozen factories in foreign countries. 








The Erie Canal. 


In a recent address Governor Odell, of New York, had 
this to say about the policy of the State toward canal 


improvement: 

“The canal always has been of great importance to the 
State, and I believe that if we are to maintain the commer- 
cial supremacy of our State and to retain our commer- 
cial interests something should be done to improve its con- 
dition and to make the canal adequate for the requirements 
of such commerce as naturally seeks the port of New York. 

“Of course, we must discount the fact that in the building 
up of the west and in the development of its railroad facili- 
ties a large part of the commerce which hitherto came as a 
matter of necessity now comes as a matter of choice, and 
that if the port of New York is discriminated against because 
of the railroad combinations, because of the inadequate fa- 
cilities for handling grain products of the farmers of the 
west, an enlarged canal will not entirely cure the evils, but 
that it will be but a beginning which must be followed up 
through legislation which shall provide for additional dock- 
ing facilities and other necessary details. 

“We have demonstrated the wisdom of hastening slowly, 
and have placed the proposition in such form that it can be 
intelligently passed upon by the people. In fact, there is 
nothing that I know of which would prevent this proposi- 
tion from being passed upon during the year 19038. Another 
serious obstacle has been removed by enactment of laws 
which provide almost funds enough to meet requirements of 
the State through indirect sources of revenue. The Republi- 
can party, while pledging itself to the canal improvement. 
also pledges itself to the freedom from direct State taxes, 
and has, therefore, important work before it of providing 
such additional funds as may be necessary to meet annual 
charges in the sinking fund. The next step that will be nec- 
essary will be lengthening of the period in which funds may 
be paid so that instead of 1/18 each year, as would be re- 
quired under the constitution, the payments may be reduced 
to 1/50 or 1/75 each year. For that, of course, a constitu- 
tional method must be devised and submitted to the people, 
but work need not be hindered, because with the new rev- 
enues which may be derived and before first bonds would be 
due a constitutional amendment could be framed and sub- 
mitted which would permit the refunding of the bonds to be 
paid within 50 or 75 years. 

“The point which I wish to impress upon you is that the 
Republican party can be relied upon to make such canal im- 
provements as are necessary without delay, and it will pro- 
vide for the discharge and payment of the debt and without 
unduly burdening the people through additional taxation.” 





Morehead Return Trap. 

The Morehead return trap is made of steel, with the 
heads and longitudinal seams riveted and calked. All 
working parts of the trap are on the outside, and there 
is no ball float inside the receiver.. The trap is placed 
six feet or more above the water line of the boiler, and 


the water of condensation is returned to the trap by 
As soon as sufficient 


the steam pressure from behind. 





The Morehead Gravity Return Trap. 


water has entered to overcome the counterweight the 
receiver tilts down and the water is discharged into the 
boiler, at the same time opening a steam valve for 
equalizing the pressure. As soon as the receiver is 
emptied it tilts back to its original position. The trap 
takes the water from the condensing surfaces, whether 
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they are above or below the water level in the boiler. 
The trap also supplies all the feed water, provided the 
pressure in the water main is sufficient to carry the 
water to the trap. According to the makers, the More- 
head return trap requires less than 10 lbs. of steam per 
horse power per hour. 

Full information concerning this trap may be obtained 
from the American Blower Co., of Detroit, Mich. 


The Martin Metallic Flexible Conduit. 


The Holland Company, formed to handle general rail- 
road and marine supplies, as well as certain specialties, 
has recently been incorporated under the laws of Illi- 
nois. The officers are: Alex. Holland, President; J. C. 
Martin, Jr., Vice-President; E. B. Pickhardt, Secretary 
and Treasurer, all young men, but already well known 
in railroad and supply circles through previous connec- 
tion with prominent firms, with which each has held 
important and responsible positions. 

The leading specialties of this company are the Martin 





show it, ready to be applied. The joints, excepting the 
gaskets, are made of bronze, and the supports, as has 
already been mentioned, are malleable iron. These con- 
duits are already in service on several of the leading 
roads, of the middle and western States, and we under- 
stand are giving entire satisfaction. 

The Holland Company is sole owner of the 
on the Martin metallic flexible conduit, as well as on 
the Sharp journal box. The head office of the company 
is at 77 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago; there are also 
offices in New York and in San Francisco, Cal. 


patents 





Increased Acceleration on the Liverpool Overhead 


Railway. 


The Liverpool Overhead Railway was the first elevated 
line to operate by electricity and was equipped about 10 
years ago. The total length of the line is a little over 61% 
miles, with double track and a third rail feed, with a 
special return rail operated by 500 volts direct current. 
The trains are made up of two or three cars, the larger 
trains weighing about 55 tons. With 
the old equipment the entire distance 
was run in 382 minutes, including 
16 stops, or practically at a sched- 
uled speed of 121% miles an hour. 
This requires a minimum of 14 
trains running at 5 minutes inter- 
vals to handle the traffic. 

Some 12 months ago it was de- 
cided to experiment with a new 
equipment in order to ascertain what 
acceleration could be obtained, and 





Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 


Martin Metallic Flexible Conduit. 


metallic flexible conduit and the Sharp journal box. The 
latter was described and illustrated in our issue of 
August 29, and it is now already in use on or has been 
specified for a total of 3,800 cars. 

The Martin metallic flexible conduit has for its 
primary object the elimination of hose connections for 
steam, air, water and oil between engine and tender. 
The important requisities for such metallic connections, 
in addition to flexibility, are that they be absolutely 
steam tight, that they be light in weight and that they 
be readily applicable to engine and tender. Mr. Martin 
has perfected the present device after three years of 
effort, and has succeeded in producing a joint in which 
the wear of the metallic surfaces is entirely obviated, 
at the same time increasing rather than diminishing the 
flexibility of the joint. He accomplishes this result by 
placing around the ball two hard non-metallic gaskets, 
moulded to fit accurately the spherical surface, and 
which in turn are inserted in a socket, the whole being 
retained by a ring screwed onto the latter. 

teferring to the accompanying illustrations, Figs. 1 
and 2 show the several parts of the joint, Fig. 1 being 
the ball with the gaskets, and Fig. 2 the socket and 
retaining ring. The automatic drip valve to prevent 
freezing in cold weather is also shown in Fig. 2. It 
will be seen that the essential and peculiar feature of 
the joint is the employment of a non-metallic substance 
for prevention of the abrasive metallic surfaces from 
coming in contact and grinding and wearing themselves 
out. The only wear that occurs comes on the gaskets, 
the renewal of which is a simple matter as well as in- 
expensive. In addition to providing a steam-tight joint 
these gaskets lubricate the ball sufficiently to facilitate 
the adjustment of the conduit to service conditions with- 
out bending or strain. The life of each gasket is placed 
at one year under average service requirements. 

The complete conduit is shown in Fig. 3, three views 
being presented with the idea of illustrating the flex- 
ibility of the connection. The method of attachment 
is readily apparent from these views. The end sockets 
ire bolted each to a malleable iron support, and these 
in turn are bolted, one to the engine deck plate and the 
other to the tender end sill. Discrepancies in the 
heights of these two do not in any manner affect the 
ease of application or the readiness of adjustment of 
the device. 

It is claimed that these metallic connections are as 
readily applied as rubber hose and occupy about the 
same space. It is therefore possible to swing as many 
of them between the engine and tender as there may 
be hose connections. The area of the passage through 
the joint is in excess of that of the pipe so that the 
passage of the fluid will not suffer retardation. 

The device is furnished complete, as the illustrations 





Messrs. Dick, Kerr & Co., Ltd., entered into a guar- 
antee to run the whole distance—including 16 stops of 
12 seconds each—in 20.9 minutes; in other words, to 
increase the schedule speed to nearly 19 miles an hour. 
In this connection it may be of interest to present the 
schedule speeds on a number of representative roads. 


Miles per Hour, 


Incl. Stops. 

Liverpool Overhead Railway ............... 19 

Manhattan Elevated (New York)........... 13% 
Metropolitan Elevated (Chicago)............. 14.1 
South Side Elevated (Chicago)............. 14.6 
Lake Street Elevated. (Chicago)............. 12% 
City Gn Bemt LORE «oc cccccccccccccces 12% 
Central ‘HOGGGS: 636.60 ced ov 6s re ee are 14 


The weight of the train as newly equipped was 55 tons, 
including 154 passengers. The tests were made by Mr. 
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stopping. The curves also show the action of the brakes 
during the retardation of the train. The negative acceler- 
ation reached 4.75 ft. per second per second as recorded, 
which is probably near the practical limit in actual ser- 
various lines is as 


vice. The accelerations adopted on 

follows in feet per second per second : 

Metropolitan Elevated (New York)...........-.++-- 2.39 
Lake Street Blevated (Chicago)................-+- 1.80 
South Side Elevated (Chicago) ................e.-.- 1.80 
WRT COMEEEE CRONIN 6 a6 05.66. 0.0)ds Sede nace nbeweus 1.18 
Manhattan Elevated (Steam)......... ind oat. Ce 


The frequent stopping of trains running at high sched 
ule speed will consume from 120 to 150 watts per ton 
mile. If, however, the stops are far apart, the watts re- 
quired are from 90 to 100 per ton mile. In the experi- 
ments recorded the watts consumed were 137 per ton mile, 
or about 6.35 kilowatts per train mile run. The results 
of the new accelerated service are shown in the following 
table: 


Accelerated 


Old System. Service. 
; - 


Mean speed, miles......... 12% 1914 
NUMIOR GF GEODB so. cccwee 16 16 
Mean time at stations, sec... 11 11 
Mean distance between sta- 

WR Nias foam dv.weind.c ad cman 2,187 
Watts, per ton-mile........ 110. 137. 
Acceleration, per sec., per sec. 1.6 ft 3 ft 


Retardation, per sec., per sec. 3 ft 4.8 ft. 

In consequence of the successful issue of these tests, the 
company has instructed Dick, Kerr & Co. to re-equip all 
of the rolling stock. Each of the new trains is to be 
fitted with four 100 h.p. motors designed by Mr. S. H. 
Short and built by the English Electric Manufacturing 
Co., Preston, Lancaster. These motors have an efficiency, 
as determined by actual test, of 95 per cent. at the full 
load of 75 kilowatts. Their weight is 4.200 Ibs. each, 
or only 42 Ibs. per horse-power. 

The above information has been compiled from a 
printed statement sent out by Messrs. Dick, Kerr & Co. 


Foreign Railroad Notes. 


The new Prussian Minister of Public Works has 
caused to be distributed among the railroad officers a 
pamphlet containing descriptions of railroad accidents, 
to be used for the instruction of employees engaged in 
the operating department; and the responsible officers 
are to demonstrate. to their, subordinates, by means of 
these descriptions, to how great an extent such accidents 
are due to negligence and the disobedience or plain rules 
and regulations. ; 





A press despatch of Oct. 25 says that the committee 
appointed by the Russian Minister of Finance has decided 
that the first class fare over the Siberian Railroad from 
the Russian frontier to the Manchurian frontier shall 
be $63, and the second class about $5 less. Beyond the 
Manchurian frontier the transportation will be in charge 


of the Chinese Eastern Railway, which, according to 
Russian official statements, has been recognized as a 


foreign line. Immediately after this recognition it was 
announced that the opening of the line through Man- 
churia to traffic had been postponed for a year. 


It is proposed to change four local railroads in the 
vicinity of Cologne from narrow to broad-gage—some- 
thing which has heretofore never been done in Germany, 
probably. 





The new German railroad in Southwest Africa has 
improved on the “Jim Crow” car plan. There are two 
passenger trains a week, and one of them carries whites 
only. The other carries all colors, and also cattle and 






Time in Seconds. 


Fig. 1.—Acceleration Curves, Liverpool Overhead Railway. 


---9 


(Total Weight of Train, 55.52 Tons. 


Cotterell, Engineer-in-Chief of the road, assisted by Mr. 
Mallock. The acceleration curves obtained from these 
trials are shown in Fig. 1. From these it will be seen 


that the acceleration reached 4.2 ft. per second per second, 
or nearly three miles per hour per second, the average 
acceleration being well over one mile per hour per second, 
thus enabling the train to cover the 2,110 ft. between the 
stations in a little over one minute, including starting and 


Equipment, Two Motor Cars, Each Having Two 100 h.p. Motors.) 


express freight. The daily: freight train is four days in 
running (if the word may be permitted) 237 miles; but 
no trains run in the dark. 

One of the Prussian State Railroad directories notifies 
its employees that it is their duty to vote, and officials 
are to examine the registry lists and see that the 
names of all employees who are legal voters are put on. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





CONTRIBUTIONS—Subscribers and others will ma- 
terially assist.us in making our news accurate and com- 
plete if they will send us early information of events 
which take place under their observation, such as 
changes in railroad officers, organizations and changes 
of companies in their management, particulars as to 
the business of the letting, progress and completion of 
contracts for new works or important improvements 
of old ones, experiments in the construction of roads 
and machinery and railroads, and suggestions as to 
its improvement. Discussion of subjects pertaining to 
ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by men prac- 
tically acquainted with them are especially desired. 
‘Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies of 
notices of meetings, elections, appointments, and espe- 
cially annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
be published, 


ADVERTISEMENTS—We wish tt distinctly understood 
that we will entertain no proposition to publish any- 
thing in this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS. We give in our editorial columng OUR 
OWN opinions, and these only, and in our news columns 
present only such matter as we consider interesting 
and important to our readers. Those who wish to 
recommend their inventions, machinery, supplies, finan- 
cial schemes, etc., to our readers, can do so fully in our 
advertising columns, but it is useless to ask us to 
recommend them editorially either for money or in con- 
sideration of advertising patronage. 





On the 25th the Attorney-General of the United 
States handed in his opinion in the matter of the 
title of the Panama canal property. It will be re- 
membered that the opponents of the Panama route 
have recently been resting on the assertion that the 
new Panama Canal Company cannot give a good 
title. The opinion of the Attorney-General is that 
“the United States would receive a good, valid and 
un-encumbered title.” The opinion, and the exhibits 
which accompany it, make a document of about 300 
printed pages, and it would be quite impracticable 
The opinion closes, 


for us to make a summary ot it. 
Mr. 


however, with the words which we have quoted. 
Waldeck-Rousseau, lately Premier of France, in an 
appendix to the report of the Attorney-General ex- 
presses his formal opinion that “by the transfer the 
United States will acquire the firmest and most im- 
pregnable title of ownership to the property trans- 
ferred, and will assume no other obligations than 
those stipulated for in the contract of transfer itself.” 
So far as we can judge, the contest of those opposed 
narrowed down to the 


to the Panama route is now 

treaty between the United States and the Republic 
of Colombia. It would not be surprising if this 
treaty could be held up in the Senate for some 


months yet, and it is possible that action may be de- 


layed for the whole session. 
Government Accident Records for a Year. 
We print in this issue the first annual train-acci- 


dent tables for the United States that have appeared 
since our issue of Feb. 15, 1901. In that issue we gave 


our tables for the year 1900, with a summary for 
the 27 years preceding. For 1901 we gave (April 
25, 1902) the record for only the first half of the 


year, this for the purpose of bringing our record up 
that the Government’s record began, 
July 1, 1901. From that date to July 1, 1902, is the 
period for which the record now appears. As the 
Government record gives few details and no names 
of localities it will be of interest to supplement it 
by the following list, made up from our monthly rec- 
ord, which, as the reader knows, is continued, in its 
main feature, as in former years, though without 


to the date 


the tabular compilations and comparisons: 


Prominent Train Accidents Year Ending June 30, 1902. 


Killed.— 
OS ais yale be. 2 passengers* 
Mont... xc. 31 = 
Y unx. 16 
6 


1901— July, Norton, 
August, Nyack, 

Fairville, N. 
September, Avon, Mass. . xe. 


November, Seneca, Mich. be. 20 
Franconia, Ariz. ..... be. 8 persons 
December, Perryville, I] be. 9 - 
1902—January, New York, N. Y. re. 15 passengers 


February, Allegrippus, Pe re. 3 persons 
Aurelius, N. Y “ 
Maxon, Tex..... 


lea 6 5 
March, 9 passengers 


*Forty passengers were injured, 14 of them fatally. 
Nyack, 
of all 


circumstances 
unusual, 


York, the 
respects 


Seneca and New 
of which were in certain 





were responsible for enough deaths (66) to more 
than make the difference between this year and the 
preceding one in the number of passengers killed. 
Norton and Allegrippus are the only cases in this 
list concerning which tne Government record gives 
any important information as to the causes that 
was not given in the Railroad Gazette record. 

This official record of 5,042 collisions and 3,683 de- 
railments is an impressive exhibit. These 8,675 acci- 
dents entailed a loss of $7,645,406 in railroad property 
alone, no mention being made of the other millions 
paid out for lives, limbs and shippers’ property sacri- 
ficed. This is the first time that it has been possible 
to look at this subject so clearly from the financial 
standpoint. Deaths and injuries have been recorded 
before, but no records gave any estimate of the 
magnitude of those train accidents—a multitude of 
them—which involved little or no human suffering. 
Now we may see that, estimating railroad gross re- 
ceipts at $7,645 per mile, this sum lost would absorb 
the earnings of 1,000 miles of railroad. Quite likely 
the damage bills would swell this loss to a sum 
equal to the earnings on 2,000 miles of road, or 1 
per cent. of the total mileage of the country. 

In characterizing this record as impressive we are 
not unmindful of the other side of the picture. 
Seventy-six dollars a mile is not a large item in the 
annual expenses of a great railroad. The number of 
collisions and derailments per mile of road does not 
look large. A passenger must ride many years before 
the “law of averages” will kill him. Some railroads 
are increasing the safety of their trains by intro- 
ducing the block system. Discipline has been much 
improved in many places. Many superintendents 
can show a creditable record of freedom from acci- 
dents. But the loss is impressive because so much 
of it seems needless. A single collision which is 
clearly due to circumstances that would not have 
occurred under the block system or a derailment 
due to imperfections in couplers or air-brake appar- 
atus which everybody knows could have been pre- 
vented by better inspection; or an accident of any 
kind due to negligence which is clearly evident and 
which is susceptible to well-known means of cure, 
must in the nature of things cause profound regret. 
As long as even a minor part of the gross annual 
accident bill is due to these avoidable causes there 
is good ground for exhorting all concerned to put 
forth greater efforts to reduce it and for giving prom- 
inence to discussions of the subject. As long as we 
average almost one a month of such bad accidents 
as those mentioned in the foregoing list, most of 
them killing passengers, it will be no wonder if 
the subject of statutory regulation is discussed in 
Congress at every session, especially when the death 
and personal-injury record is buttressed by this 
record of property loss. 

The reduction in the record of casualties in coup- 
ling and uncoupling is the cheerful feature of the 
present report. Deaths and injuries classed as “in- 
curred in coupling and uncoupling” will inevitably 
continue, in spite of the universal use of the auto- 
matic coupler, for couplers get out of order, bad- 
order cars have to be hauled in trains, and men 
will take risks; but, on the whole, we may say that 
the improved security promised to trainmen by the 
M. C. B. coupler is now substantially accomplished. 
“Father Coffin” and the mehbers of the Master Car 
Builders’ Association, led by Wall, Soule and Cloud, 
as well as all who had anything to do with the pro- 
motion of the reform will be heartily joined in their 
congratulations by everybody who appreciates the 
length and the annoyances and discouragements of 
the 20-year campaign. 

The Bulletin gives a significant table in which the 
causes of deaths and injuries occurring while men 
were engaged in coupling or uncoupling are shown 
in detail. The single item of 32 fatal injuries sus- 
tained while engaged in “operations preliminary to 
coupling” is alone enough to indicate that auto- 
matic couplings are not going to prevent all acci- 
dents. But a useful work is now being done in, the 
railroad mechanical field by the men who are trying 
to perfect the design and construction of couplers 
and uncoupling mechanism ahd the organization and 
management of the car-inspection department. 

Another instructive exhibit on a cognate topic, 
and one which appears in this bulletin for the first 
time, is that showing 14 killed and 386 injured by 
coupler failures—that is, by trains breaking in two. 
The road which is referred to as keeping the most 
valuable records of this kind is, no doubt, the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, as the reader will 
recall from accounts which have been published in 
the Railroad Gazette. As we approach the time of 
universal air-brakes the number of dangerous break- 
in-twos must diminish; but as progress toward per- 
fection in this respect can at best only be accom- 


“ 


plished slowly and by the most thorough study and 
energetic action concerning the causes of defects in 
both brakes and couplers, the lesson of Mr. Thomas’s 
investigations, susceptible of imitation everywhere, 
is an important one. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission again pub- 
lishes a condensed statement of the causes of the 
worst collisions in the quarterly record, including, 
this time, all classes of collisions in a single table. 
There are 26 of these collisions, in which there were 
30 persons killed and 187 injured; loss, $228,597. 
This list requires no comment, as the gravity of the 
facts is only too painfully clear, from their bare 
statement. The list again contains a collision due 
to “failure of block workings,” and there are two 
cases where the engineman had fallen asleep. One 
of these (No. 1) was commented upon in these 
columns when we reported the accidents for that 
month (see August 8, p. 627). The interested reader 
will observe two cases where bad collisions were 
caused by the negligence of men who seem to have 
had but very little experience. 

ELECTRIC-CAR ACCIDENTS. 

Continuing the table, which we have printed for 
several years, showing the total number of electric 
railroad accidents occurring in the United States, 
as found in the reports of the daily newspapers, we 
give below the total for each year since Jan. 1, 1897. 
The figures for the year corresponding to that of the 
present Interstate Commerce Commission report (235 
accidents, 64 persons killed, 892 injured) are given 
for the two halves of the year separately, so that 
the whole of the calendar year 1901 can be shown 
by itself. This will enable the reader to make com- 
parisons with the previous records, which were kept 
by calendar years, and not by the Government fiscal 
year. 


Electric Railroad Accidents in the United States. 


1902. 1901. 1901. 1900. ’99. ’98. ’97. 

1st 2d 1st 

: half. half. half. 
Accidents. o.ccc0s0. SO Thad 74 #189 181 133 108 
Persons killed..... 19 45 17 87 66 27 31 
Persons injured.... 402 490 366 868 534 878 355 


The largest number of persons killed in one street- 
car accident in the year ending June 30, 1902, was 
five. 








The Hungarian Zone Tariff. 


The famous Hungarian zone tariff is to be modified, 
beginning with next January. At present there are 14 
zones, and the 14th includes all distances above 225 kilo- 
meters (140 miles). For this zone the prices are $1.60, 
$2.40 and $3.60 for the three classes respectively by ordi- 
nary passenger trains, and $2.00, $3.20 and $4.80 by ex- 
press trains; and the price is the same whether the pas- 
senger travels as far as from New York to Albany, or 
as far as from New York to Cleveland, which latter is 
the longest distance you can go in Hungary. 

When the zone tariff was introduced it was said that 
journeys of 300 or 400 miles were so rare in Hungary 
that the income from them was insignificant, and it 
seemed well to encourage long-distance travel. The rate 
for the 14th zone has certainly done this, and seems to 
have rather overdone it. ‘The travel on tickets of this 
zone in 1901 amounted to 26,192,000 passenger-miles and 
yielded $140,860 in gross receipts, or 0.54 cent per pas- 
senger mile, and this, the authorities have decided, does 
not pay. Hereafter, therefore, the 14th zone will include 
distances only from 226 to 800 kilometers (141 to 186 
miles), and there will be two new zones, the 15th, from 
301 to 400 kilometers, and the 16th, including all dis- 
tances above 400 kilometers (249 miles). The addition 
to the prices for the 14th zone will be 20, 40 and 60 cents 
for the three classes respectively for each of the two 
new zones, and the same for express as for other trains; 
and, moreover, the passenger with tickets for the three 
longest zones may break his journey once for 24 hours 
which was not permitted before, and will be a conveni- 
ence to the drummers especially. 

Another change is in the first zone, which now prac- 
tically includes only distances from 21 to 25 kilometers, 
as substantially all the travel for shorter distances is at 
local rates still lower than the first zone rate. This zone 
is now to include distances up to 27 instead of 25 kilo- 
meters; and the fare is raised from 10, 16 and 24 cents 
to 12, 20 and 30 cents (over 12 and less than 17 miles), 
with an addition of 2, 4 and 6 cents for express trains. 
A considerable increase in earnings is expected from these 
changes. 








We have had occasion to remark sometimes that the 
“American despatching system” of managing trains 0! 
single track is inferior to the block system. This is noi 
news; but like the great truths of religion and morals it 
has to be stated often or folks stop thinking about it 
Just now some astute railroad men are coming to pu 
the case even stronger; are even calling the despateli 
ing system a failure. The facts which furnish the founda- 
tion for this view may be found in any one of the las‘ 
three Government accident bulletins (Numbers 2, 3 an‘ 
4). We speak of the matter now, however, to call ai 
tention to an instance in which the causes of a collisio: 
are given more in detail than is customary in the Govert- 
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ment reports. It is in a despatch lately published in 
Indiana, as follows: 

Coroner King to-day inquired into the cause of the 
death of two men killed Oct. 15. ‘The operator received 
orders for No. 8, the train going east, to take the siding 
at E., to allow No. 21 to pass, but he did not number 
them. He said: “I received orders at 2:U6 in the after- 
noon for No. 8 and extra No. 35, eastbound, which were 
for extra No, 35 to run ahead of No. 8 from 8S. to B. 
I should have made five copies of this order, but made a 
mistake in the number of sheets and got only three. The 
train-despatcher afterward called me to take train order 
No. 63 for train No. 8, and this order was for No. 8 
and No. 21 to meet at E., No. 8 to take the siding. After 
repeating the order to the despatcher, I gave him the 
crews’ signatures, but they had not yet signed the order, 
and the train-despatcher could not know that they had 
not been signed. After completing the order for No, 8, 
I made five copies of the first order, and at that time 
dropped my carbon paper and manifold orders for No. 
8. Then I gave the first order to the crews of No, 8 and 
of extra No. 35 and told them there was nothing more. 
When I returned to my table I found the orders I had 
taken for No. 8, but thought they were the first three 
copies I had made for the two trains, and tore them 
up. I did not think any more about the matter until 
I heard of the collision, when I looked at my file and 
found No. 8 had not been given the passing orders.” This 
operator is 18 years old and was employed as a messenger 
for a year, when he was given work as operator. 

The reporter seems to have fallen into a number of in- 
accuracies, and the account is therefore rather confusing ; 
but evidently the meaning is this: three copies of an order 
were made for 8 and 35, both eastbound trains: then 
three copies of meeting order 63, to be delivered to one 
of the eastbound trains (No. 8); then, the three copies 
of the first order being insufficient, the operator made 
five new copies; then he delivered these to the trains, 
but did not deliver the meeting order to No. 8: the 
despatcher having been deceived by the wrongful tele- 
graphing to him of the signatures of No. 8 to the meet- 
ing order, allowed No. 21 to come on. The verdict, if 
put in words by the majority of despatchers would be, 
probably, “operator violated rule requiring signatures and 
‘complete’ before delivery” ; but that is the kind of verdict 
that has been accepted for the past 45 years, and yet the 

There must be something back of the 
What about the operator's age and expe- 
The moral character which 
permitted him to send signatures which had not yet 
been written also needs consideration. Did he realize 
that he was lying? If not, what moral education had he 
received, since entering the service, or otherwise? The 
“human equat‘on” in the conduct of railroad employees is 
not always so hard to understand and clear up as we are 
in the habit of thinking. 


errors continue. 
surface facts. 
rience, or the lack thereof? 





The “Chattanooga case” is again before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. This is the case in which mer- 
chants of Chattanooga complained because freight from 
New York and other Northern points was carried to 
Nashville cheaper than to Chattanooga. The rates to 
the former city (via Louisville) have been made low on 
account of water competition, and to meet the rates via 
Louisville the same rates have been made through Knox- 
ville and Chattanooga, so that the long and short-haul 
law came up for consideration. The decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, nearly ten years 
since, was in favor of Chattanooga, but the Supreme 
Court reversed this opinion in a decision handed down 
a year and a half ago (see Railroad Gazette, April 19 
1801, p. 270). In this decision, however, the case was 
remanded to the Commission for such further proceed- 
ings as it might deem advisable to take in the premises. 
The decision of that court did not go to the merits of 
the controversy, but was based upon a construction of 
the long and short-haul clause different from that which 
had been followed by the Commission, and upon a find- 
ing that the Commi:sion’s decision did not accord with 
its own statement of facts. The present case comes 
before the Commission upon a new complaint filed by 
the Chaitanooga Chamber of Commerce. The defend- 
ants are the Southern, the Louisville & Nashville, the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific, the Chesapeake & Ohio, the 
Norfolk & Western, the Baltimore & Ohio, the Pennsyl- 
vania, the New York, New Haven & Hartford, the 
Atlantic Coast Line and the Georgia railroads, the Cen- 
tral Railroad of Georgia, the Merchants’ & Miners’ 
Transportation Company, the Clyde Steamship Company 
and the Oceanic Steamship Company. 


The Bavarian Parliament has asked the administra- 
tion as to the result of the experiments with automatic 
couplings. with smoke-consuming devices on locomotives, 
with superheated steam on locomotives, the results of 
the coaling station in Munich, and the performance of 
the new express locomotives. The answers were that the 
coupling problem was more complicated than in America 
because the old cars had two couplers at each end, and 
it was desirable to find something which would answer 
for the time while the old cars were used together with 
the new ones with a central coupling (like ours). As 
for smoke consumption, 100 locomotives in Bavaria had 
been equipped with apparatus for that purpose, but they 
had not been running long enough to justify a final con- 
clusion as to their efficiency. The apparatus is some- 
what complicated, and requires special attention from 
the enginemen, and this diverts their attention somewhat 
from the road, where it ought to be held. As for super- 


heated steam, apparently it will save fuel; but to use it 
the engines must be more complicated. Thorough experi- 
ments now being made in Prussia will probably settle 
the question as to its advantage or disadvantage. As 


to the coaling station in Munich, it can coal 250 engines 
within 24 hours, and loads a tender with 22,000 Ibs. of 
coal in four minutes, served by three men, instead of the 
40 or 50 formerly required. It costs about 5 cents per 
ton of coal; but it is not now kept at work to its full 
As to express locomotives, formerly the maxi- 
per hour 


capacity. 
mum permitted was 80 kilometers (50 miles) 


on level tangents; this was increased to 90 in 1899. The 
new American locomotives have done better than that, 


running 100 to 110 kilom. per hour on level, and 50 to 60 
on 1 per cent. grades. 


The depression in industry in Germany, which began 
about three years ago, as reflected by railroad earnings, 
is not to be compared with what occurred in this coun- 
try after 1893, and in similar seasons. This year for 
the four months ending with August the German rail- 
roads whose fiscal year begins with April (more than 
three-fourths of them) earned 2 per cent. less from 
passengers and only 0.7 per cent. less from freight than 
last year. The -comparison is with an unfavorable 
year, but the falling off in earnings was not’ then 
what we are accustomed to in hard times. In the month 
of August last passenger earnings were 3 per cent. 
greater and freight 
year. This indicates that there is as yet no 
in business, no great reductions in freight 
materials used in the great industries, such as are com- 
mon here in periods of stagnation, having taken place 
there. One of the results of the hard times there is 
a struggle to find an outlet for manufactures in foreign 
markets by underbidding other countries, 


‘arnings 2 per cent. less than last 
revival 
rates on 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Plain Facts as to the Trusts and the Tariff, with chap- 
ters on the Railroad Problem and Municipal Monopo- 


lies. By George L. Bolen. Octavo, 452 pages, index. 
New York: ‘The Macmillan Company, 1902. $1.50. 


Mr. Bolen explains that he has written this book with 
the belief that there is no suflicient reason why sound 
knowledge of the trusts and the tariff should continue 
to be confined so narrowly to the few. He has under- 
taken, therefore, to set forth a lot of plain facts in very 
simple and plain language. ‘The first part of his book— 
about one-half of it—deals with the “trusts,” the second 
half with the tariff. He has something to say of the 
origin and purpose of the so-called trusts, of their possi- 
bilities, of the various kinds of monopolies, of remedies 
for monopolies, of the evil of railroad competition and 
of the trusts and the future of society. Under the tariff 
he considers the future of protection, the arguments for 
and against, the effect on wages, the relation of the 
protective system to recent prosperity, and, finally, at- 
tempts to set forth the standing of the tariff question as 
it is to-day. The book is written in a candid way, and 
with as little air of prejudice as a-human being can 
well hope to reach. It is obvious that such a prodigious 
territory cannot be covered very thoroughly in one small 
octavo volume, but enough is said to show the average 
man what to think about and how to get at it. An ex- 
cellent feature of the volume is the abundance of refer- 
ences to occasional articles, to essays and to other books. 


Worm and Spiral Gearing. By F. A. Halsey, Associate 
Kditor American Machinist. 16 mo., 85 pages, 23 en- 
gravings, index. New York: D. Van Nostrand & Co., 
1902. 50 cents. 

This little book is reprinted from a series of articles 

which appeared in the American Machinist. The sub- 

ject treated is one not yet widely understood, and no 
doubt, the information herein presented will be of much 
use to designers. It is common practice to proportion 
worm gearing by the rule that “the diameter of the worm 
will be four or five times the circular pitch.” These 
proportions are distinctly bad and have never given sat- 
isfaction in service. The theory of worm gearing is 
stated quite clearly and analytical and graphical methods 
are given for the design of worm and spiral gearing. 

One diagram of especial interest is that covering the 

most efficient angle for the thread of worm gears. This 


diagram is based on theory and substantiated by tests. . 


It shows that the most efficient angle is about 45 deg., 
but that there is also a wide range giving nearly maxi- 
mum efficiency, this range being from about 20 deg. to 
60 deg. The maximum efficiency in any case is about 90 
per cent. Spiral gearing is discussed at length and 
it is pointed that the difficulties of the problem are 
greatly due to the limitations of workshop facilities and 
not to the geometrical nature of the gears themselves. 
In other words, the real problem becomes the readjust- 
ing of the diameters of the gears and the angle of the 
teeth so that stock cutters shall make an exact whole 
number of teeth. 


By Julius Begtrup, 
New York: 
EK. & F. N. 


The Slide Valve and its Functions. 
M.E. Octavo 148 pages, 87 illustrations. 
D. Van Nostrand Company. London: 
Spon, Limited. 1902. $2.00. 

The fundamental principles of the slide valve are fully 

explained and illustrated by new graphical methods and 

a number of special valve constructions are described 

and analyzed. The valve diagrams are exceedingly sim- 

ple and make the operation of this part of the engine 
much more comprehensible to students, and the design 
much easier to develop, than is possible by usual methods. 

The utility of such diagrams will be best appreciated 

by those who have had to do with the more complicated 

graphical solutions. In these diagrams the sequence of 


events is never lost sight of, and the problem becomes 
less one of geometrical construction than of valve design. 
The book is very readable and is free from useless de- 
tails. It should be a valuable addition to the library 
of any engineer. 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 


Steel Concrete Construction Using Corrugated Steel 
Bars, issued by the St. Louis Expanded Metal Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., little pamphlet containing some inter- 
esting information on steel concrete construction. The 
advantages resulting from metal reinforcement of the 
concrete are mentioned, and some equations for cross 
bending, derived from Prof. Johnson’s method, are given, 
together with evaluations of the equations for some par- 
Several of the more important 


Is a 


ticular kinds of concrete. 
lines of application of this work are given and briefly de- 
scribed, and the prediction made that the time is near 
when most engineering structures will be built of this 
form of construction. A particular form of corrugated 
steel bar, made by this company, is described. 


Electric Locomotives for Surface Haulage.—The Bald- 
win Locomotive Works and the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company have issued a pamphlet devoted 
to the topic of electric locomotives for surface haulage. 
It contains a statement of the general conditions; de- 
scriptions, general and in some detail, of locomotives and 
trucks built for a variety of purposes, and pictures of 
such locomotives and of their various parts. The 
pamphlet contains also a form of standard specification 
for ordering electric locomotives. Finally, there are 
tables giving full load speed, drawbar pull, weight, gage, 
etc., for various classes of locomotives. Electric locomo- 
tives are now quite extensively used on short lines of 
railroad and for switching service, industrial establish- 
ments, furnaces, plantations, etc. In switching service, 
where this kind of locomotive is practicable, it is found 
to have important advantages. It consumes no power 
when standing idle, is easily cared for and can be run 
by comparatively unskilled men, Tiectric rack locomo- 
tives are proposed, but we do not learn that any have 
been built. It is easy to see that they could be made 
considerably lighter than steam locomotives for the same 
purpose. ‘The only necessary weight, in fact, would be 
just enough to keep the gear wheels in the rack. 





The Christensen Engineering Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
have issued three handsome catalogues, illustrating and 
describing their air-brake equipment for electric cars and 
the various types of electrical machinery which they make. 
They are dated October, 1902, and were brought out for 
distribution at the American Street Railway Association's 
Convention at Detroit this month. No. 53 fully describes 
all the detail parts of their air-brake for electric cars. 
This is a straight air-brake. The air is admitted to the 
brake cylinders directly from the main reservoir through 
the engineer’s valve placed at one side of the controller. 
A compressor, direct connected to a small motor operated 
from the trolley circuit and automatically controlled by a 
pressure regulator, supplies the power. ‘The whole instal- 
lation is mounted in a dust proof box under the car. Sim- 
plicity and reliability are the chief claims made for this 
system. In catalogue No. 54 are shown cars fitted with 
the Christensen brake and a list of roads in all parts of 
the world which have cars so equipped and in successful 
operation. A description of the company’s plant illus- 
trated by numerous photographs is also included. Cata- 
logue No. 55 shows the various types of direct and alter- 
nating current motors, generators and transformers made 
by this company for all kinds of electrical work. This is 
the first catalogue of their electrical equipment which 
the company has put out, although their machines have 
been in use for a number of years. 





The American Steel Casting Co., Chester, Pa., have 
gathered together in a handsome catalogue a number of 
photographs of large and difficult steel castings which they 
have recently made. These include all manner of heavy 
castings for marine work, such as stern posts, engine 
frames and bed plates, shaft bearings, propellers, rudders 
and anchors; locomotive frames, driving wheel centers. 
side rods, and tender and car bolsters; heavy gun mount- 
ings, generator rings, gears, and other miscellaneous cast- 
ings. A notable piece of work shown is the shaft bearing 
for the new liners of the International Steamship Co. 
This is cast in one piece and weighs 75,800 Ibs. with the 
following physical properties: elastic limit, 32,800 Ibs. ; 
ultimate tensile strength, 66,000 Ibs. ; elongation, 21.25 per 
cent. This company is prepared to make open hearth 
steel castings from 5 Ibs. weight up to 100,000 Ibs., with 
a tensile strength of from 60,000 Ibs. to 70,000 Ibs. per 
sq. in. The pamphlet is an object lesson in the possibili- 
ties of cast-steel in all branches of engineering work. 

The Pittsburg Blue Print Co. has sent out a pamphlet 
devoted principally to a description of its patent cylindri- 
cal electric copier. The illustrations, which are full-page 
half-tones, show the various positions of the device in 
use. Comparisons are made of the old, or sun method, 
and the new, or electric method, of blue printing, and the 
average saving per print in favor of the latter appears to 
be over 50 per cent. It is said that over 100 of these 
machines have been installed in various offices through- 
out the country and a partial list of the users, with. the 
number of machines in use, is given. 
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Improvements at the Rogers Locomotive Works. 


In the issue of the Railroad Gazette of June 13 we gave 
somewhat detailed description of recent improvements 
now being made at the Rogers Locomotive Works, Pater- 
son, N. J. In this connection now general 
layout of the works. 

The part marked A is ground lately acquired, and upon 
which the new erecting shop is now being constructed. 
The ground shown at BBB is 160 ft. wide and 640 ft. 
long. This land has been acquired within the last few 
months. It will be used for yard, storage room and other 
huildings, as needed. It has on it now under process of 
erection an extension to the boiler shop shown at I. 
and also an extension to the hammer shop shown at E. 
The yard tracks will be put down during the present 
summer, Spaces for general storehouses and electric 
plants are shown. At C is the ground for the new tender 
This will be 185 x 200 ft. This ground will be 


we give a 


shop. 














Watson, Woodcliff, N. J.; John N. Blair, William <A. 
Lockwood, and Louis S. Starr, all of New York City. 

The Boston Motor Car Co. has filed articles of incor- 
poration with the Secretary of State of Connecticut. The 
capital is said to be $10,000, and Frederick N. Manross, 
Ernest R. Burwell and Wm. L. Newbaur, of Bristol, are 
incorporators. 

The Daimler Manufacturing Company has been incor- 
porated to manufacture and sell engines, motors and other 
machinery; capital, $600,000; incorporators, Otto G. 
Nestle, New York; I. Henry Mitchell, Philadelphia, and 
Alvoni R. Allen, Wyckoff, N. J. 

The long strike which resulted in practically closing 
the plant of the Buhl Malleable Co., of Detroit, Mich., 
has lately been settled and -everything is now running 
smoothly with this plant once more. The company is in 
position to make prompt shipments. 

The Protective Third Rail Electric Block & Signal 


roundhouse of the Kanawha & Michigan Railroad at Mid- 
dleport, Ohio. 

The Empire International Car Coupler Co. of New 
York was incorporated Oct. 27, with a capital of $500,000. 
The directors are: Charles E. Soule and John B. Genin, 
of St. Albans, Vt.; Emanuel P. LaChapelle and J. R. 
Genin, of Montreal; John J. Tandy, Asa R. Kennedy, 
Henry West, R. M. Crater, J. B. Henney, John J. Don- 
ovan and Arthur G. Hill, of New York, and A. M. Powell, 
of Worcester. 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company reports recent 
large sales of pneumatic tools to the Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Engine Co., Newport News, Va.; Ameri- 
can Bridge Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; U. S. Navy Yard, 
Norfolk, Va.; Department Public Works, Sorel, Can- 
ada; New York Shipbuilding Co., Camden, N. J.; Pressed 
Steel Car Co., Allegheny, Pa., and several others. All of 
these sales have been made as the result of competitive 
tests. 

























































































































































































































































































































entirely covered within the next year by a new building Company of New York, with a capital stock of $500,000, The Barber truck, sold by the Standard Car Truck 
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The Rogers Locomotive Works, Paterson, N. J. 
to be used for the construction of tanks, tenders, frames, has been incorporated in New York by Frederick Brother- Co., .Chicago, is to be used under the following new 


trucks, steel cabs, ete. 

The part along Oliver street, from Vine 
will have a 6O ft. span 20-ton electric crane for the 
economical handling of tanks, frames and tenders. The 
storehouse, as shown, is an old structure which has been 
in use for some years past. The track at F, on Spruce 
street, is where the finished tenders will pass out on the 
present tracks. The tracks HHH, on Market street, con- 
nect with the Erie Railroad about one-half mile east of 
the works. When the Cooke and the Grant Locomotive 
Works were in this locality, they used this track in con- 
junction with the Rogers Company for about 380 years, 
for transporting locomotives and material between their 
This track was purchased several 
years ago by the street electric lines of Paterson, and is 
at present used by them. The Rogers Locomotive Works 
have an arrangement by which they use these tracks for 
transporting their locomotives and material to the rail- 
road, the company using its own dummy locomotive. 


to Spruce, 


several establishments. 


TECHNICAL 


Manufacturing and Business. 
N.C. Draper, formerly General Superintendent 
& Pekin Terminal Ry., has become General Superinten 
dent of the L. P. Myers Construction Co., of Chicago. 

The O'Rourke Engineering Construction Co., of New 
York City, has been incorporated to carry on a general 
engineering construction business. The eapital is 
$1,000,000. 

The Wheeler-Holden Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
incorporated to make railroad ties. A. J. Holden, of 
Buffalo: Austin Lathrop, of Corning, and W. H. Hal- 
lock, of Bath, Me., are incorporators. 

The New York & Boston Railway Sanding 
Co. has been incorporated in New Jersey, with 
capital, by Abram C. Montfort, Edward E. Price, 
idence, R. I., and Richard Woods, of Boston. 

The American Air-Brake Co. has been incorporated in 
New Jersey, with a capital stock of $10,000, by John C. 


Peoria 


Machine 
$200,000 
of Prov- 


hood, A. M. Lowry, Henry Lehman, H. F. Clinton and 
Dennis A. Kennelly, all of New York City. 

Thornton N. Motley, President of the Thornton N. 
Motley Co., and W. Ross Gravener have been appointed 
Southern Agents of the American Steel Foundries Co. 
The Thornton N. Motley Co. formerly represented the 
American Steel Castings Co. in the southern territory. 

The Lloyd Mfg. Co. was recently chartered in Penn- 
sylvania, with a capital of $150,000, and will establish 
a plant at Harrisburg, Pa., to make mining machinery. 
It is said the new company controls patents granted F. 
C. Lechmer, of Pittsburgh, and has been experimenting 
in Allegheny. 

The F. M. Pease Car & Locomotive Works, Chicago. 
has recently been incorporated in Dllinois, with a capital 
of $500,000. This company takes over the assets and 
rapidly increasing business of I. M. Pease, Incorporated. 
W. W. Taberner, who has been associated with F. M. 
Pease, Incorp., has sold his interest in that concern and 
will engage in other business, 

J. A. & W. Bird & Co., Boston, Mass., exhibited their 
“Flintkate” roofing at the convention of the Superinten- 
dents of Bridges and Buildings, held at Minneapolis. 
Minn., last week. A large roll of roofing was shown and 
also color cards of their “Magnite” cold-water paint, to- 
gether with a sample painting machine for applying 
“Magnite” and similar paints. 

The National Fire Proof Paint Co., Chicago, has just 
closed a 10-year lease of some property at Joliet, Iil., 
where the company will remove its factory before the first 
of the year. The new factory will increase the output 
about five times that at present. The company has just 
made a large shipment to South America, which is the 
result of a trial order last year for six barrels of paint. 

The New York. Ontario & Western boiler plant at Nor- 
wich, N. Y., is to be fitted with mechanical draft appara- 
tus made by the American Blower Co., of Detroit, Mich.: 
the roundhouse and shops of the Baltimore & Ohio at 
Connellsville, Pa., are to be heated by the “A B C” fan 
system furnished by this company, as are the shops and 


equipment: 750, 50-ton hopper cars for the Norfolk & 
Western, now building at their plant at Roanoke, Va.; 
1,000 gondola cars for the Erie, to be built by the Stan- 
dard Stee] Car Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., for Jan. 1, 1903, 
delivery ; 1,300 cars for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, now building by them at their West Milwaukee 
shops; 75 30-ton box and flat cars for the Duluth & Iron 
Range, to be built by the Western Steel Car & Foundry 
Co., Hegewisch, Ill., for November delivery; 1,000 30- 
ton flat and 500 30-ton box cars for the Canadian Pacific, 
to be built by car companies in Canada; 2,500 cars for 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey. 

In the exhibit of the Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, at the convention of the Superintendents of Bridges 
and Buildings at Minneapolis, Minn., was a large repro- 
duction of their trade-mark, “Metalastic,” the name of an 
elastic paint for protecting metal surfaces. The device 
consists of a section of an I-beam in perspective, across 
the front of which are the letters “Metalastic.” The I- 
beam was formed of sheet metal and that, with the back- 
ground, which was the inside of the case, was painted with 
“Metalistic,” which is black. The letters were in gold. 
There was also a large wash drawing of the new linseed 
oil plant at Cleveland, just completed and having a capac- 
ity of 200 barrels a day. The product of this plant is en- 
tirely for their own consumption. There were also 
drawings of the parent plant at Cleveland and of the 
various branch houses distributed throughout this coun- 
try and Canada. <A warehouse has recently been estab- 
lished at Minneapolis to take care of the northwest- 
ern business of the railroad department. 


Iron and Steel. 
George J. Gould and Edwin Hawley are said to have 
acquired large holdings in the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
The Morgan Iron Works, of Spartanburg, Pa.,- will 
be sold at auction Dec. 1 to satisfy the claims of creditors. 


The Fall River Line is asking bids at Fall River, 
Mass., on two new steamers, one for passenger and one 
for freight service. 


H. Gibbons, formerly President of the dina 
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burg Iron Co., has been elected President of the new 
Jastern Steel Company. 

During the past week the Carnegie Steel Company was 
awarded a contract for 25,000 tons of plate worth about 
$1,500,000, which will be rolled at Homestead, for the 
United Realty Company, of New York. 

The Toledo Castings Co. has been incorporated in Ohio 
to make castings for railroad work. W. C. Wright, W. 
R. Sinclair, Martin S. Dodd and others, of the “Clover 
Leaf” road at Columbus, are incorporators. 

The Judson Iron Works, of San Francisco, has con- 
tracted for a large amount of steel work on two new 
bridges to cross the Russian River in California. Each 
of these bridges will be about 1,200 ft. long. 

The Haugh-Noelke Iron Works and the Indiana Orna- 
mental Iron Works, Indianapolis, have agreed upon the 
terms of a consolidation. he new concern will prob- 
ably be known as the Noelke-Richards Iron Works. The 
buildings will be enlarged. 

The production of rails at the Edgar Thomson Steel 
Works, it is said, has been so heavy recently that the 
Baltimore & Ohio and the Pennsylvania railroads are 
unable to handle the output. As a result, thousands of 
tons of rails are being stacked in the mill yards. 

It is said that A. C. Dinkey, General Manager of the 
Homestead Steel Works, will succeed to the position of 
Assistant to the President of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, the place formerly held by Joseph E. Schwab, 
who resigned to become President of the American Steel 
Foundries Co. 

The Southern Pig Iron Association, at a meeting held 
in New York last week, decided to book orders for the 
last half of next year for iron at $20 a ton. Several 
months ago the Southern blast furnace men fixed the 
price of iron for delivery in the first half of 1903 at 
$16.50. This rapidly advanced to $17, $18 and in some 
cases $20 a ton. It is said a number of these Southern 
concerns are booked far ahead. 


The Iron and Steel Situation. 
The iron trade is not clear as to the relief to be had 
from the resumption of anthracite mining or when it will 
come. Railroads are not much more than replacing used 
up engines with the new ones that are constantly being 
added. The question of betterment in the situation is 
simply a computation of the net result of the restoration 
of fuel traffic to normal lines. It does not appear on 
the face of things that the central West will get any 
additional locomotives out of the readjustment, as natu- 
rally the movement of anthracite for domestic use to 
Eastern cities will be very heavy for a time, and the 
lake trade must be taken care of. Practically all the 
independent furnaces in the valley were banked’ for 
several days. The prospect is that some of them will 
have to go on to a regular schedule of three idle days 
a week, in which they will accumulate coke for the re- 
maining four days. The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion furnaces have also suffered in the past week, five 
being banked at one time. Valley furnaces are now 
from one to three months behind on deliveries, and 
Bessemer steel production is cut down by reason of 
the insufficient supply of Bessemer iron. Large trans- 


actions in Bessemer are under negotiation, and it is 
expected that from 250,000 to 300,000 tons will be 


bought by the United States Steel Corporation, deliveries 
extending from April, 1903, to the end of the year. The 
steel market awaits the decision of the Philadelphia 
duty case, with indications that the importers must go 
to a higher court for a favorable decision. The week 
has added to the tonnage of finished material on the 
hooks of the mills. A 20,000-ton plate contract is re- 
ported from Chicago, and the United Reality Company 
has placed 35,000 tons of structural steel with Pitts- 
burgh mills. Railroad contracts for bridges have in- 
volved large tonnages. The trade in wrought pipe and 
tubes looks for an early reduction in prices. Of special 
interest in the strengthening of the position of inde- 
pendent steel companies is the announcement that the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Coe. will build a railroad to 
Lake Erie and establish docks at Girard, Pa.—Iron Trade 
Review. 
New Blast Furnaces. 

The Monongahela Iron & Steel Company, with works at 
Hays Station, is about to let a contract for a blast fur- 
nace in connection with its plant. The new furnace will 
be one of the smallest of its kind that has been built in 
Pittsburgh in some years, as the capacity will be limited 
to about 150 tons every 24 hours. A. Carter is the Pres- 
ident. 

The Carnegie Steel Company has blown out No. 4 
stack of its great plant at the Duquesne Steel Works, 
and will rebuild it on a much larger scale. This fur- 
nace holds the world’s record in the production of iron. 
During the time J. E. Schwab, now President of the 
American Steel Foundries Co., was General Manager 
at the plant, it turned out over 800 tons of iron in 24 
hours. The furnace will be out of blast about two 
months and will be entirely rebuilt at a cost of $250,000. 
It will be made 100 ft. high and will be fitted with elec- 
tric devices for top filling and have an entirely new foun- 
dation. ‘ 

The Alabama Steel & Wire Co. will build a blast fur- 
nace and steel mill at Gadsden, Etowah County, Ala., at 
once. Contracts for the buildings and machinery have 
been let. The company will, later on, build three other 
furnaces at Gadsden. About $5,000,000 will be spent on 


’ London, from March 2 to May 31, 1903. 


new work and on improvements to property recently 


bought. KE. T. Schuler, Secretary. 


The Canadian Steel & Coal Company. 

This new company, whose works will be on Anticosti 
Island in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, is offering, through 
the Colonial Securities Co., New York, its $1,000,000 
preferred stock. The company estimates that its total 
net annual earnings will be $2,000,000. It has 3,000 
acres of coal land in Nova Scotia and is negotiating for 
10,000 acres additional. It also owns iron ore deposits 
on the North Shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, which 
are estimated to contain 20,000,000 tons of ore above sea 
level, with probably as much more below that line. This 
ore makes fine steel. The annual steel production is esti- 
mated at 300,000 tons, and on this the company will re- 
ceive during the next four years $670,000 as bounties from 
the Government. Work has been going on for about a 
year and a half on the plant. When in full operation, 
the output is expected to be about as follows: Two hun- 
dred thousand tons iron ore shipped direct from property, 
200,000 tons fine iron ore shipped in briquettes, 100,000 
tons steel blooms, 600,000 tons coal. It is said some 
Canadian railroad officers are interested. 


An Industrial Canvass. 

A comprehensive canyass of the industrial conditions 
of the country is now being taken by the United States 
Steel Corporation for the purpese of ascertaining the 
actual state of business, and how long it may reasonably 
be supposed that the present conditions will exist. A 
list of questions has been sent out to finishing mills, 
shipbuilding companies, railroad men and large con- 
tractors. The questions are concerning business for the 
last three months, and what the prospects are for the 
next three. 


Reading Shops About Ready. 

‘The new locomotive shops of the Philadelphia & Reading 
at Reading, which have cost nearly $2,000,000, are almost 
ready for work, and the company expects to begin build- 
ing locomotives by the first of the year. 

The Hall Signal Company’s Contracts. 
The Hall Signal Company has just closed a contract with 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern for the equipment 
of about 40 miles of its double track main line, between 
Buffalo and Dunkirk, with the Hall system of: normal 
danger electro-gas block signals. This installation will 
be described more fully in detail in a later issue. 

The company has also closed a contract for the instal- 
lation of its normal danger electro-gas block signals, 
with the North-Eastern of England..on the most congested 
portion of its line, north of the city of York. 

The work of installing the Hall automatic disk block 
signals on the Chicago & North Western, between 
Rochelle and the Mississippi River, is nearly completed. 

The Hall Signal Company now has contracts with a 
large number of railroads in various parts of the United 
States, Great Britain, the Continent of Europe, and 
Mexico, and is building a three-story addition 100 ft. long 
to its main factory building to meet the increasing de- 
mands of the business. The addition will be ready for 
occupaney about Jan. 15. 

The Hall normal danger electro-gas signals on the 
Putnam Division of the New York Central between 155th 
street, New York City, and Yonkers, will be completed 
within a few weeks. The extensive application of the 
same system, on the Illinois Central, between East Cairo, 
Tll.. and Fulton, Ky., is well under way. 


Army Field Guns. 

The Secretary of War has approved the recommenda- 
tion of the Army Board of Ordnance and Fortifications 
for making 180 of the new 3-in. rapid-fire field guns. 
The Chief of Ordnance will place orders for the guns 
at once. About 50 of the new guns will be made at 
Watervliet Arsenal and bids will be asked for the con- 
struction of about 130 at private works. Appropriations 
are available for the 180 guns, and that number will be 
needed to supply the regular field artillery. 


Engineering and Machinery Exhibition at London. 
An exhibition of engineering, machinery, hardware 
and allied trades will be held at the Crystal Palace, 
The manager 
of the exhibition asks that the attention of American 
manufacturers be called to this opportunity to introduce 
their goods and to strengthen their connection with the 
various markets of the world. 


Low Moor Iron in the United States. 
Low Moor products are made by the Low Moor Com- 
pany, Ltd., Low Moor, near Bradford, in Yorkshire, 
England. Yorkshire iron has been celebrated for many 
years and especially for tensile strength, and it has been 
used largely for such portions of machinery as are sub- 
jected to considerable strain. There are but two great 
makers of this Yorkshire iron, and the Low Moor Com- 
pany is the larger of the two. There has been a con- 
siderable market for Yorkshire iron in the United States 
for many years. It was formerly used for axles, crank- 
pins, fire-box plates, staybolts, ete. Domestic iron has 
recently supplanted foreign iron for forgings, and also 
for fire-box plates; but there still is many hundred tons 
used in this country annually for staybolts. The use 
of this iron in England and in the British colonies for 
the purposes named is almost universal. The Low Moor 
Company has been known in this country for upwards 
of fifty years, but no very determined effort has ever 
been made to push the sale of its product. The demand 
for Yorkshire iron has been mostly supplied by one firm. 
The firm of Thornton N, Motley. Company, 12 to 16 


John street, New York City, has recently been appointed 
the sole agents of the Low Moor Company for United 
States, Mexico, Central America and the West Indies 
(exclusive of British Provinces). Mr. W. B. Wheeler, 
of the Fisher Building, Chicago, is the Western repre- 
sentative. 

Protecting Suspension Bridge Cables. 
It will doubtless be remembered that the cables of Hast 
River Bridge No. 2, in New York City, are not served 
with wire, but it has been thought important to water- 
proof them with some protective covering. It has been 
decided now to wrap them with water-proofed cotton 
duck. It is said that this will take about 100,000 yards 
of duck, which will be cut into strips seven inches wide 
and wrapped spirally around the cables. There will be 
three thicknesses of the wrapping, and then the steel 
sleeves originally provided for will go over all. 


Impure Water on the Wheeling & Lake Erie in the 
Oil District. 
The Wheeling & Lake Erie runs’ through the Scio oil 
fields in southern Ohio. In very dry seasons the surface 
water finds its way to the wells, and containing oil and 
other impurities it causes much trouble in the boilers. 
This ditticulty has been overcome in a measure by sink- 
ing deeper wells unless good locations for water stations 
could be had outside of the district. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


The Nominating Committee has reported the following 
ticket for officers for next year: 
President—Wm. Sellers, Philadelphia. 
Treasurer—F. H. Stillman, New York City. 
Vice-Presidents—F. H. Daniels, Worcester ; 
Christie, Philadelphia, and John R. Freeman, 
dence. 
Managers—R. C. McKinney, New York City; S. 8. 
Webber, Trenton, and Newell Sanders, Chattanooga. 


‘ 
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Provi- 





THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Notes. 

The average movement of freight over the Vittsburgh 
& Lake Erie Railroad is at present 6,000 cars a day, a 
record never before equaled by that road. 

At Montreal a clerk of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
has been arrested for surreptitiously informing conductors 
on what days. they would be watched by “spotters.” 

The Erie Railroad is to entirely discontinue the use of 
pay cars. The management will take steps to see that 
employees have facilities for cashing their checks with- 
out having to pay commissions. 

A Chicago press despatch says that the roads from that 
city to the Atlantic Seaboard are contemplating an ad- 
vance of 2.5 cents on grain to New York after the end 
of November. Rates are new so well maintained that it 
is thought that an increase can be agreed upon. 

It is announced that the Texas & Pacific Railroad 
has put in effect a rate of one cent a mile between Fort 
Worth and Dallas. Mileage books good for 500) miles 
each are sold for $5. ‘The books are good for the holders 
and also for any number of persons who desire to ride 
at the same time. This is to meet the competition of an 
electric line. 

fhe Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commission 
has decided to make several changes in the form of the 
yearly reports, asking for earnings from car demurrage, 
switching revenue, express company earnings, earnings 
from private car lines and from grain elevators. A pub- 
lic meeting of the commission and the auditors and comp- 
trollers of the railroads has been arranged for the pur- 
pose of hearing objections. 

The Boston & Maine has just distributed its annual 
prizes to station agents for the excellence of the landscape 
gardening around their stations. he first prize ($50) 
went to the agent at Waltham, Mass., and the second to 
Arlington, Mass. For the other prizes, ranging from $40 
to $5, the sum of $2,350 was paid out to the agents at 
263 stations. It is said that the company allows agents 
$10 a year for seeds, plants, ete. 

The Texas State Department of Agriculture has gath- 
ered statistics showing shipments of fruits and vegetables 
from that State to northern and eastern markets. Five 
years ago there was practically no business of this kind, 
but for the season just closed 5,657 carloads have been 
sent out, mostly to St. Louis, Kansas City and Chicago. 
The number of cars of peaches was 1,280; watermelons, 
917; tomatoes, 1,159; potatoes, 1,406, ete. 

The roads west of Chicago have withdrawn the cheap 
passenger rates to the Pacific Coast. Regular rates being 
restored, the old rates of commission on emigrant tickets 
will be paid to the steamship agents, namely: $15 to 
all points in Colorado, Wyoming and Utah, and $20 to 
all points in Nevada and California. The same commis- 
sion will apply via the Old Dominion Steamship Company 
and via the Cromwell Line to California only. To all 
remaining territory the 10 per cent. commission basis will 
govern. 

Press despatches from Chicago say that the switchmen 
(yard brakemen) of that city have joined in making 
a demand for a 20 per cent. advance in wages. They 
get 25 cents and 27 cents an hour (day work and night 
work) and foremen get 27 cents and 29 cents. An in- 
crease of 5 cents an hour is wanted. The Chicago & 


Alton has advanced the pay of men in the Bloomington 
shops, making an increase of $10,000 in the monthly pay 
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roll. The enginemen of the Southern Pacific have asked 
for an increase. 

The North Coast Limited passenger train of the North- 
ern Pacific was stopped by a robber on the night of Oct. 
23 near Missoula, Mont., and the engineman was killed. 
When the robber crawled over the tender, the engineman 
tried to keep the train in motion, in defiance of the rob- 
ber’s orders, but was shot dead. The robber used dyna- 
mite on the express car and it is said secured jewelry 
and other valuable packages, and also all of the 
tered mail from the mail car. The testimony differs as 
the robber had accomplices. 


regis- 


to whether 

The fact was recently noted in these columns that com- 
munication by wireless telegraph had been held, in Canada, 
between a passenger train of the Grand Trunk Railway 
and a way station on the line traversed by the train, com- 
munication being maintained while the train was travel- 
ing from a point eight miles west of the station to one 
eight miles east of it. Since then it has been announced 
in the newspapers that the government of Italy has de- 
cided to establish wireless-telegraph apparatus at all sta- 
tions and on all passenger trains on the state railroads. 
15 the Southern Pacific will run two 
between New Orleans and San 
“Sunset Limited,” 


Beginning Noy. 
trains daily, each way, 
Francisco. One of these will be the 
which in previous winters has run only three times 
a week. For the ordinary trains the time through will 
be shortened about 12 hours. Beginning Nov. 2 the 
“Golden State Limited” of the Rock Island road, will be 
run through between Chicago and Los Angeles, via El 
Paso, daily, the through time being 68 hours. This train, 
composed entirely of splendid new equipment, will have 
no day cars. The train will run through to San Fran- 
cisco over the Southern Pacific Company’s Coast Line. 


Interstate Commerce Cases. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission announces the 
following hearings: The Chamber of Commerce of Chat- 
tanooga against the Southern Railway and others at 
Washington Oct, 21 (this case is noticed in the editorial 
column); S. Marten against the Louisville & Nashville, 
Washington, Oct. 23 (this involves charges of discrimina- 
tion on lumber between Tennessee points and Detroit) ; 
the New York & Texas Steamship Company, in New 
York City, Nov. 1, involving complaint that the com- 
pany has neglected to file with the Commission its joint 
tariffs; the Chicago Live Stock Exchange against the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, in Chicago Nov. 6; and 
the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce against the Balti- 
more & Ohio Southwestern et al., at Cincinnati Nov. 8 


I. C. C. Decision on Hay. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, in an opinion by 
Commissioner Clements, has announced its decision in 
the case of the National Hay Association against the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and others. The com- 
plainant claimed that the carriers acted unlawfully in 
advancing hay and straw from sixth to fifth-class rates 
on Jan. 1, 1900. “Some of the principal findings of the 
Commission are as follows: 

It is conceded that hay and straw should take the same 
rates. Hay, in respect of character, use, value and voi- 
ume, corresponds more nearly with artic ie taking sixth 
class or lower commodity rates than with those in the 
fifth class. Apparently all commodities which come to 
defendants in aggregate volume or tonnage equal to that 
of hay are given commodity rates. Hay, as compared 
with grain, when carried oe one the same points, gives 
the carriers less revenue per car, but it does not follow 
therefrom, taking the whole traflic, local as well as 
through, that hay may not give the carriers an average 
revenue per car per mile nearly as great or even greater 
than that derived from grain. Though hay may be less 
desirable than grain as an article of traffic it is much more 
profitable to the carriers, considering its greater volume 
and the certainty of large quantities seeking transporta- 
tion each year, than many other commodities actually tak- 
ing fifth or even sixth-class rates. Hay is a raw agri- 
eultural product which is grown, shipped and consumed 
in all parts of Cflicial Classification Territory, and, 
coming to the carriers in steady and large volume, is 
profitable to them at sixth-class rates. The cost to the 
shipper of transporting hay from the Middle West to 
eastern markets constitutes a large part of its value in 
such markets, and when added to the cost of bailing and 
sale, the total approximates or exceeds the price real- 
ized by the producer. The increased rates have added to 
the cost of hay and straw to consumers or diminished 
the price to producers, or both, and prejudiced in some 
degree the business of middlemen. The advance in hay 
rates changed a long-existing rate adjustment as_be- 
tween American and Canadian Mas shipped to New Eng- 
land and parts of New York in favor of a producing sec- 
tion in a foreign country from which hay shipments into 
the United States are required by law to pay a duty as 
high as $4 per ton. 

The conclusion of the Commission is that the defen- 
dants are mistaken in believing that hay and straw were 
improperly classified as sixth class and that the advance 
to fifth class was unreasonable and unjust and resulted 
in unlawful discrimination. .. Official Classifica 
tion Territory wherein those commodities are produced 
and against producers, shippers, dealers and consumers of 
such articles in that section of the country. 


Pittsburgh Coal at the Seaboard. 

A Pittsburgh paper gives the 
movement of soft coal to the Atlantic seaboard: “The 
Pennsylvania Railroad has placed an embargo on_ ship- 
ments of bituminous coal from the Pittsburgh district and 
adjacent district to points east of Altoona. This will 
handicap the profitable business in soft coal in the east 
ern markets, where large quantities have been going to 
take the place of the product of the idle anthracite col- 
lieries. The embargo, to continue indefinitely, was an 
nounced on the eve of the vote of the anthracite miners to 
return to work. The reason assigned is the blocked con- 
dition of the road. The bituminous coal producers hav: 
had a harvest in the eastern markets. The shipments’ of 
bituminous coal from this district rose from practically 
nothing, for domestic consumption in the east. to about 
250,000 tons last month, and the movement has_ in 
creased this month. The Pennsylvania Railroad is alone 
in its embargo against coal to the east. The Baltimore 
& Ohio has only an embargo against the make-shift busi 
ness which has sprung up through the extreme shortage 
and high prices paid in the east. Last month the Penn 


following notes on the 


sylvania Railroad carried about 100,000 tons of bitum- 


inous coal from the Pittsburgh district to the eastern 
markets, the Baltimore & Ohio about 50,000 tons, and the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie and the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh about 100,000 ‘tons. Meantime, the car sup- 
ply has been inadequate to fulfill the Pittsburgh ‘coal 
contracts in the northwest, delivered over the lakes. More 
mines are being thrown idle daily. A dozen or more 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Company mines were forced out 
yesterday because there were no cars at hand.’ 


Sale of Old Monitors. 

The five old monitors “Nahant,” “Lehigh,” ‘Montauk,’ 
“Jason” and “Canonicus” now at the League Island 
Navy Yard have been condemned as obsolete for naval 
service, and will be sold at public auction to the highest 
bidder. 


Report on Naval Construction. 

_ Rear Admiral Bowles, Chief Constructor U. S. Navy, 
in his annual report says that all the large naval ves- 
sels under construction have been del ayed by non-delivery 
of structural steel and armor. The majority of battle. 
ships and cruisers now building are over 10 months be- 
hind their contracts, the “Missouri” being over 20 months 
and the “Ohio” 29 months behind, while some torpedo 
boats are 40 months behind their contracts. Admiral 
Bowles advises the arrangement of navy yard plants in 
a way to make them efficient for shipbuilding, which is 
one of the most important functions they may have to 
perform. The experimental model basin at the Wash- 
ington Navy Yard has been found most valuable to the 
Bureau of Construction, and by means of it the Bureau 
has been enabled to arrive at results by which armored 
cruisers of the “Tennessee” class with 14,500 tons dis- 
placement may be expected to make a speed of 22 knots 
with less power than cruisers of the “Philadelphia” class, 
which made that speed with only 13,680 tons displace- 
ment. The new battleships of 16,000 tons displacement 
will make 18 knots more easily than the preceding lot 
with 14,948 tons. The shipbuilders of the country con- 
tinue to avail themselves of the model basin in connec- 
tion with their commercial work. During the fiscal yea 
experiments were made for private builders at their ex- 
pense with five models, and experiments are now under 
way or authorized with four models for three private 
builders. 


St. Louis World’s Fair Notes. 
The following is from the report of the Director of 
Works to the October meeting: 


Of the nine buildings forming the ‘main picture” of 


the Fair, there are seven now in course of construction, 
and one, the Manufactures Building, has been recently 


let in contract; this leaves the Transportation Building 
to be let, the drawings of which are now nearly com- 
pleted, and it is hoped to have them in the hands of the 
bidders for construction before the first of the coming 
month. 

The designs for the Agriculture Building and for the 
Horticulture Building are now well in hand, and will 
soon be in shape to submit to the Building Committee. 

The drawings for the extensive buildings to be built 
by the United States Government have been finished and 
advertisements have appeared calling for bids to be sub- 
mitted on Nov. 10 next. 

We have contracted for the moving of 1,500,000 cu. 
yds. of earth, SO per cent. has been completed, and the 
balance is being pushed, and 44,783 lineal ft. of water 
pipe for domestic service have been laid; 40,904 lineal 
ft. of sanitary sewers have been laid. The sanitary 
sewer system on the grounds is now in operation, and 
we are now pumping tbe foul water into what is known 
as the “Pine Street Sewer.” Now the capacity is 1,000,- 
000 gallons a day. The sewer system is arranged for a 
total capacity of 18,000,000 gallons a day. 

Pipes for high pressure fire system are now being 
put into five of the main buildings. This will consume 
some 18,000 running feet of pipe, and is being placed so 
as to expedite this important work, and will be em- 
braced in the general system. Drawings and specifica- 
tions are made, and bids have been received for installing 
a high pressure fire protection system throughout the 
buildings and grounds. This system will consume about 
35 miles of pipe. ‘The work on the open waterways and 
grand basin is being rapidly executed, and will contain 
some 20,000,000 gallons of water. There are on the 
grounds 14,000 lineal ft. of enclosed main waterways 
for storm water. 

There are 17,839 lineal ft. of Telford and Macadam 
roadways, averaging 30 ft. wide, built; 4,500 additional 
feet are being rapidly pushed. 

There are now some 8% 
grounds and spurs for special uses 


miles of railroad on the 
are being constructed. 


Pressed Steel Car Company. 

The report of the Pressed Steel Car Co. for the quarter 
ended Sept. 30, and for the nine months ended the 
same date, is the most favorable the company has issued 
since its organization. ‘The surplus earnings for the 
third quarter of the year aggregated $987,110.37, and the 
surplus for the nine months was $2,258,429.08. The 
orders on the books of the company guarantee steady 
work for the plant throughout next year. Next montli 
the company will begin the delivery of 5,000 steel cars 
to the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
fixed charges and surplus for the 





The net earnings, 
nine months ending Sept. 30, 1902, ae as follows : | 
Net earnings ............-..-$1,817,023.74 $3,304,% 738. 80 
Nine months’ interest, to date, i 

On “NG SRNGBR, on i5.0.6 ese wie s 85,076.83 178,336.69 
Reserve, to cover preferred stock 

CPIM 6 ovis sd xen aan ets 656,250.00 656,250.00 
Reserve for depreciation...... 147,888.40 210,723.03 








Surplus, 9 months........... $827,808.51 $2,258,429.08 


California Fruit Traffic. 


The Southern Pacific railroad and the Armour Re- 
frigerator Car Line have signed a contract by which 


secures the exclusive use of 9,000 


Pacific 
the Armour Company. 


the Southern 


refrigerator cars belonging to 

$ e . ~~ 4 
The contract. which was signed by J. C. Stubbs for 
the Southern Pacific and General Manager George B. 


Robbins, representing the Armour people, will hold good 
for a term of three years. This is the first time ‘that 
the contract has been made for a longer period than one 
The orange and lemon shipping season opens on 
and the Southern Pacifie will use 5,000 refrig- 
erator cars in handling its share of the business. The 
Santa Fe has 4.000 refrigerator cars of its own and 
feels satisfied that this number will be adequate to 
bandle that portion of the orange and lemon shipments 
that will fall to it. It therefore does not renew its 
contract with the Armour people. 

In the spring and summer, when the green fruit sea- 
son is in full binst, the Southern Pacific Company uses 
from 7.000 to 9.000 refrigerator cars. 

The Armour Company has p Doe a reduction in 
refrigerator car rates to all points east of the Missouri 


year. 


Nov. 1 


It will reduce rates all the way from $7 to 
$17.50 per car. The present action will have no effect 
upon the agreement between the Southern Pacific and 
the Santa Fe, by which the two companies divide the 
fruit shipping business. Despite the fact that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has forbidden the two rail- 
road companies to reserve the right to route the ship- 
meuts, they intend to do so.—NSan Francisco Call, 


River. 


State Purchase in France. 


Last spring the French Chamber voted by a majority 


of 12 in favor of the purchase of the lines of the West- 
ern Railroad Co. by the State—a vote which at the 
time, it was said, was made without any expectation 


or even desire that the purchase would be effected. In 
the territory covered by the Western Railroad 73 dele- 
gates voted against purchase and only 9 for. Now the 
councils of the seven different departments in this terri- 
tory have all declared against purch: ise, and all the 
Chambers of Commerce. It is not in this country alone, 
it seems, where speeches are made and votes given “for 
buncombe.’ 


Austrian Cars for the Transvaal. 

An Austrian Lloyd steamer late last September took 
on 150 freight cars in Fiume for the Transvaal. The 
‘ars were built in Hungary. 


“Labor’s” Loss by Coal Strikes. 

The annual volume on the mineral 
United States for the calendar year 
Dr. David T. Day, of pr ee Geological Survey, has been 
sent to press and will be issued soon. An interesting 
feature of the report is a compilation of statistics show- 
ing the number of working days lost in strikes in the 


resources of the 
SOL, prepared by 


coal industry. These figures include the present year 
and are brought up to date. ‘lhe total number of days 
lost for the present year is placed at 20,000,000 days 


compared with 733.802 days in 1901, 4,878,102 in 1900 


ad 2,124,154 in 1819. 
The Baltimore & Ohio Traffic Too Heavy. 

The management of Baltimore & Ohio has been 
studying the reasons for increase in operating expense. 
Inquiry has shown again that there is a line in the 
business of transportation where the profit on tonnage 
rapidly decreases and where, in fact, a road is better 
off with 10 per cent. less freight than it is with the 
larger amount, even when the larger amount is handled 
at fuil rates. The explanation is that with a tonnage 
up to the capacity of the motive power, delay at any 
point causes delay back along the line, and this leads to 
over-time, larger fuel cost and increased cost per ton 








mile. It his been found that the insignificant delay 
caused by shifting a few cars out of one train into an- 
other in a switch yard has resulted in the stoppage of 


trains ready to enter that yard and the stoppage in turn 
of other trams farther out, and a clearty discernible 
addition to the cost of handling the freight by reason of 
these delays. There seems to be no way of avoiding 
this except by increased care to keep freight moving, but 
the effect is seen in the monthly expense account and 
will probably be seen as a result of this and other causes 
of special outlay in Baltimore & Ohio expenses for 
months to come. It is probable, furthermore, that 
sources of cost of this kind explain in part the decreases 
in net earnings of many roads where increases in gross 
are eavied Wall Strect Journal. 


Shippers’ Views on a Live Topic. 

Car service, or lack of it, is worrying the lumbermen 
of the country more than ever this year. In some places 
there secm to be cars enough, but after they are loaded 
they are not moved, or moved only part of the way to 
destination. In many other cases cars are not ne Pod 
to load after having been ordered. The whole Southwest 
is troubled in this latter way. It was hoped that the 
per diem method of car accounting between railroads 
would help maiters, but it seams to be difficult to get 
foreign cars, or system cars either. In some sections 
there is somewhat of an outery among some of. the 
lumbermen against the per diem rule. Within the year, 
and even within a few weeks, the car service rules have 
been extended so that demurrage is charged at many 
more points than formerly. Consignees, who were the 
ones chiefly affected, have submitted to this rule with 
the best grace possible, hoping to receive better service, 
but shipments are made no more promptly. This is the 
case practically all over the coun‘ry and is worrying the 
railroad men themselves as) muc : as the shippers. 

; On the whole, the railroad people are well 
pleased with the effects of the per diem system, though 
it is gettting to be questioned if there is not too much 
transferring of freight. It is hardly to be believed that 
a road would hamper its own business for the sake of 
saving 20 cents a car a day, and yet the expense of 
transferring and the consequent delay in car movement 
are being incurred to a much greater extent than ever 
before. . . The reason for the evident inadequacy 
of equipment is unquestionably the immense general 
business that is being done by the railroads.—American 
Lumberman. 


Civil Engineers for the Navy. 

In the recent competitive crtinations for appoint- 
ment as civil engineers in the U. S. Navy, the successful 
candidates were: Ernest H. Sacoeceti” ‘of Providence, 
Rh 1.; Ernest R. Gayier, of Newport, R. 1; P. L. Reed, 
of Clifton, IL, and F. R. Harris, of Charleston, S. C., 
in the order named. Messrs. Brownell and Gayler hav- 
ing met all the requirements have been appointed civil 
engineers in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant, junior 
grade. On account of slight physical defects the ap- 
pointment of Messrs. Reed and Harris must be passed 
upon by the President. If the defects are waived in 
these two cases the four vacancies in the corps of civil 
engineers will be filled at once. (Sept. 26, TAT.) 


The Jungfrau Railroad. 

The death of the projector of the Jungfrau Railroad, 
Guyer-Zeller, known as the Swiss railroad king, seems 
to have made it doubtful whether the road will be com- 
pleted as projected, but the part already in operation, 
to the Rothstock, 8.191 ft. above sea level, reaches a 
magnificent view-point and attracts many passengers, 
and a further extension is to be opened next season 
to Eigerwand, some 800 ft. higher. So far about $800,- 
000 has been expended on the enterprise, about one-fifth 
of the total estimated cost of a line to the summit. 


The New Warships. 

After long consideration of the designs for the 
armored cruisers authorized by Congress last winter, the 
naval Board of Construction in the discussion of speed 
against gunpower has decided against Rear Admiral 
Melville’s proposition to give the cruisers 25,000 h. p. 
and a minimum speed of 238 knots an hour, and recom- 
mends that the ships have 23,000 h, p. and a speed of 
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To offset this lack of speed the ships 
of the “1ennessee” ciass will have tour 11n, guns in two 
turrets, where similar British cruisers of the “Drake” 
class with 24 knots speed have only two Y%-in. guns 
in the maim battery. Lhe cruisers of the *“Vennessee” 
class will also have heavier armor, 6 in. side armor and 
a protective deck 442 Im. at the thickest part. Admiral 
Melville has submitted a minority report. 


The Value of Wounded Feelings. 

J. B. Melntyre has entered suit against the ——— 
Railroad for $48,000 damages. The plaintiff was going 
from Cincinnati to Pittsburgh, when the train he was 
on stopped at Columbus, 25 minutes, for supper. in 
returning from a restaurant he found his train, but after 
riding a short way he was informed by the conductor that 
the train was bound for Buffalo. He was let off at a stop 
and compelled to walk back through fields to Columbus. 
The station at which he was put off was damp and un- 
comfortable, he caught cold and wants $43,000. His 
difticulty was caused, he says, by the moving of the trains 
while he was at luncheon.—VPittsburgh Gazette. 

Or course the gentleman was mad and we don’t blame 
him, but he wants a little too much. A verdict of $430 
might be about right, especially if the gateman and the 
train conductor could be made to pay it. 


about 21% knots. 


Fires from Locomotive Sparks. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad recently 
Jacoby and the ttome Insurance Company in which 
the latier parties were claimants for damages alleged 
to have been caused by sparks from a passing locomo- 
tive setting fire to a barn. The barn in question was 
near Xenia, Ohio, and was situated about 200 ft. from 
the railroad tracks. At this point on the road is a 
rather steep grade, and it was claimed that the sparks 
in question were emitted from the stack of a locomo- 


won a suit from 


tive coming down the grade. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road produced expert testimony to show, first, that a 
locomotive going down grade, With steam shut off, was 


unable to emit live cinders; second, that the wind veloc- 
ity at the time of the fire was not more than five miles 
nn hour, and that, even admitting that a cinder was 
emitted, it would be a physical Impossibility for the 
spark to travel the distance claimed; third, it was shown 
that the wind was blowing at an angle with the direc- 
tion of the train’s motion, and that while the barn was 
but 2UO ft. from the track it would be necessary for a 
spark to travel some 500 ft. 


Respectfully Referred to the General Manager. 

The Austrian Railroad Ministry in 1900 began experi- 
ments in rabbit-breeding, conducted by the track-walk- 
ers Who live along the right-of-way, with the hope that 
in this way the diet of these men (probably earning the 
very lowest wages paid by the railroads) might be im- 
proved by a little fresh meat, which heretofore they 
could afford very rarely. The experiments have been 
so satisfactory that rabbit-breeding is to be encouraged 
generally among these men, and the railroad issues in- 
structions to ae them to carry it on successfully. 


LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 

The Cincinnati, Richmond & Muncie has ordered five 
locomotives from the Baldwin Works. 

The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis has ordered 
four locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

The Tony & North Eastern is in the market fora Porter 
saddle tank locomotive. Address John Hein, President, 
‘Tony, Wis. 


The Deg Moines Union is having a locomotive built at 
the Baldwin Works in addition to the order reported by 
us last July. 


The Tennessee Central has ordered six locomotives from 
the American Locomotive Co., to be built at the Man- 
chester Works. 


The Fort Worth & Denver City is having three locomo- 
tives built at the Rhode Island Works of the American 
Locomotive Co. 


The Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis has ordered from 
I’. M. Hicks a 55-ton freight engine rebuilt by the Hicks 
Locomotive & Car Works. 


The Grand Rapids & Indiana, as reported in our issue 
of Oct. 17, is having six simple mogul locomotives built 
at the Altoona shops of the Pennsylvania R, R., for Feb- 
ruary and October, 1903, delivery. These locomotives will 
weigh 162,500 Ibs., with 138,300 Ibs. on the drivers, and 
have 20 x 28 in. cylinders, 62 in. drivers, Belpaire boilers, 
with a working “—— pressure of 205 Ibs., and heating 
surface of 2.466 sq. 364 tubes, as per Pennsylvania 
hk. R. specifications, 2 i in diameter, and 145%, in. long; 
wide fire-box, as per Pennsylvania R. R. specifications, 
106°%4 in. long and 66 in. wide; grate area, 48.93 sq. ft.; 
tank capacity, 5,200 gallons of water and 12 tons of 
coal. The special equipment will include: Westing- 
house air-brakes; axles, as per Pennsylvania R. R. speci- 
fications ; Gollmar bell ringers; Keasbey & Mattison mag- 
nesia boiler lagging: National hollow brake-beams; Penn- 
sylvania R. R. standard brake-shoes; McConway & Tor- 
ley couplers; Pennsylvania R. R. standard headlights ; 
Sellers and Nathan injectors; Pennsylvania R. R. stan- 
dard journal bearings; United States piston and valve rod 
packings; Kunkle safety valves; Leach sanding devices; 
Michigan sight-feed Jlubricators; Pennsylvania R. R. 
springs; Crosby steam gages; Pennsylvania R. R. system 
steam heat equipment; Latrobe Steel Co.’s driving, truck 
and tender wheel tires; and steel wheel centers, 


for locomotives reported in our issue of 
Oct, 10 calls for 10 Vauclain compound Atlantic type 
engines for November, 1902, delivery, and 15 Vaueclain 
compound Atlantic type engines for delivery at a later 
date. Both types of engines will weigh 90,000 Ibs. on 
drivers, with total weight of 180;:000 Ibs., but the other 
specifications are somewhat different. T hey will be built 
at the Baldwin Works. The 10 for November delivery 
will have cylinders 15 and 25 x 28 in. ; diameter of drivers, 
76 in. over tires: Wootten boilers with working steam 
pressure of 200 lbs., and heating surface of about 2,810 
sq. HLS number of tubes approximately 306. to be of char- 
coal iron, Erie specifications. with outside diameter of 
2 in. and length 16 ft. 6 in.: fire-hox 11414 ft. long by 
96% in. wide, of steel: grate area, 76 sq. ft.: tank 
capacity for water, 7,000 gal.; coal capacity, 12 tons. 

The 15 engines for delivery at a later date will have 
cylinders 15 and 25 in. x 28 in. stroke; drivers, 76 in. 
over tires; straight ton wide fire-box boiler, with working 
steam pressure of 200 Ibs.. and total heating surface of 
about 2,785 sq. ft.: tubes ‘approximately 306 in number, 
to be of charcoal iron, Erie specifications. 16 ft. 6 in. 
long and 2 in. outside rae fire-box 102 in. long and 
66 in. wide: grate area, 46% sq. ft.: tank capacity for 
water, 7,000 gal.: coal capacity. 12 tons. The special 


The Erie order 


equipment for both classes of engines includes Westing- 


house American air-brakes, steel axles, Erie specifications, 
wollmar bell ringers, sectional magnesia boiler lagging, 
irewanee brake-beams, Gould couplers, Dressel headlights, 
a inspirators, Erie specification journal bearings, 

S. metallic piston rod and valve rod packings, consoli- 
prt safety valves, Leach sanding devices, Michigan sight 
ieed lubricators, Kailway Steel Spring Co. sprmgs, Ash- 
croft steam gages, Gold steam heating equipment, Stan- 
dard driving wheel tires, cast-steel centers and Crosby 6 
in. chime whistles. 


The Wheeling & Lake Lrie has ordered 27 locomotives 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 15 four-cylinder 
compound consolidation, six simple eight- -wheel passenger, 
three simple six-wheel switch and three simple tour -wheel 


switch engimes, all for March, 1908, delivery. The con- 
solidation engines will weigh 185,000 Ibs., with 161,000 


Ibs. on the drivers, and have 1544 and 26 x 30 in. cylin- 
ders, 57 in. drivers, straight top boilers, with a working 
steam pressure of 200 Ibs., and heating surface of 2,925 
sq. ft.; 366 charcoal iron tubes, 2 in. in diameter, and 
14 ft. 6 in. long. ; fire-box of carbon steel 102 in. long and 
G6, in. wide; grate area, 47 sq. ft. ; 


tank capacity, 6,000 
gallons of water and 10 tons of coal. ‘The passenger 


engines will weigh 134,000 lbs., with 90,000 Ibs. on the 
drivers, and have 19 x 26 in. cylinders, 72 in. drivers, 


wagon ‘top boilers, with a working steam pressure of 200 
Ibs., and heating surface of 2,286 sq. ft.; 380 charcoal 
iron tubes, 2 in. in diameter, and 12 ft. long ; fire-box of 
carbon steel 96 in. long and 66 in. wide; grate area, 44 sq. 
ft.; tank capacity, 6,000 gallons of water and eight tons 
of coal. ‘Khe six-wheel switching engines will weigh 
107,QU0 Ibs., and have 18 x 24 in, cylinders, 51 in. drivers, 
straight top boilers, with a working steam pressure of 
180 Ibs., and heating surface of 1,486 sq. ft.; 198 charcoal 
iron tubes, 2 in. in diameter, and 13 ft. 9 in. long; fire- 
box of carbon steel, 6656 in. iong and 344 in. wide; tank 
capacity of 3,500 gallons of water and five and a half 
tons of coal. The four-wheel switching engines will weigh 
90,000 Ibs., and have 17 x 24 in. cylinders, 50 in. drivers, 
straight top boilers, with a working steam pressure of 
175 Ibs., and heating surface of 1,148 sq. ft.; 184 charcoal 
iron tubes, 2 in. in diameter, and 12 ft. long ; fire-box of 
carbon steel 6744 in. long and 33% in. wide; tank capa- 
city of 3,000 gallons of water and “five tons of coal. The 
special equipment for all will include: Westinghouse 
American air-brakes, Keasbey & Mattison boiler lage zing, 
Sterlingworth brake-beams, ‘American Brake Shoe Co.’s 
brake-shoes, M. C. B. Tower couplers, W heeling & Lake 
Erie standard headlights, Ohio injectors, Damascus nickel 
| ronze journal bearings, Paxton Mitchell piston and valve 
rod packings. Coale safety valves, Leach double sanding 
devices, Nathan triple sight- feed lubricators, and Crosby 
steam gages. Other specialties on the compound and pas- 
senger engines are: Westinghouse friction draft gear on 
rear of tender, and the switching engines have Alexander 
track replacers. 


CAR BUILDING. 


The Central of Georgia is in ie inthe market for 10 coaches. 

The Clairton Steel Co. is asking prices on 20 steel coke 
cars. 

The Bulger-Block Coal Co 
per cars. 

The Denver & Rio Grande is reported in the market 
for freight cars. 

The Mississippi River & Bonne Terre has asked prices 
on 200 coal cars. 

The Chicago & North Western is rumored in the market 
for passenger cars. 

The Great Northern of Canada is reported in the market 
for new equipment. 

The Southern Pacific has ordered 50 passenger cars 
from the Pullman Company. 

The Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
ported in the market for cars. 

The Kirby Lumber Co. has ordered 100 logging cars 
from the American Car & Foundry Co. 


. is asking prices on 20 hop- 


Chicago & St. Louis is re- 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul is building 1,300 
freight cars at its West Milwaukee shops. 


The American Car & Foundry Co. has orders for 176 
miscellaneous cars from various parties. 

The Erie has ordered 1,000 gondola cars from the Stan- 
dard Steel Car Co. for Jan. 1, 1903, delivery. 

The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton is reported having 
100 box cars built at the Barney & Smith Works. 

The Manistee & North Eastern has added to its equip- 
ment 20 flat and five box cars, to be built at its own shops, 

The Chicago & Alton is considering buying new _pas- 
senger cars for use in connection with the St. Louis Fair. 

The New York Central & Hudson River has ordered 
10 baggage cars from the American Car & Foundry Co. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has ordered 50 
coaches and 40 chair cars from the American Car & 
Foundry Co. 


The Adamson Stock Car Co., 734 Stock Exchange 
Bldg., Chicago, is preparing to build 500 stock cars under 


new patents. 


The G. C. Kuhlman Car ( 
ports that it has received orders for sleeping 
Toledo-Detroit Electric Line. 

The Interoceanic of Mexico has ordered 100 freight cars 
built at Bristol, Eng. These will be equipped with West- 
inghouse American air-brakes, 

The Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville is having 200 
freight cars built at the Jeffersonville Works of the 
American Car & Foundry Co. 

The Mather Stock Car Co. is having 12 freight cars 
built at the South Baltimore Car Works in addition to 
the order reported in our issue of Oct. 17. 


Yo. denies current press re- 
cars for the 


The Copper Range, reported in our issue of Oct. 17, 
+ having six passenger coaches built by the American 

‘ar & Foundry Co., are for second-class and excursion 
ess hea 


The Manhattan Elevated order for 60 motor cars, re- 
ported in our issue of Oct. 24 as placed with the Wason 
Co.. calls for cars of precisely the’ same type as the 250 
previously ordered. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul is building 150 
vegetable cars, to be followed by 200 40-ft. flat cars of 
60,000 Ibs. capacity, and 300 combination ballast gondolas 
of 80,000 Ibs. capacity. 


The New York, Ontario & Western, as stated in our 


‘Esquinunk Creek at Esquinunk, Wayne County; 


issue of Oct. 24, is in the market for six coaches, and 
also for two parlor cars. ‘The specifications call for wide 
vestibules and steel platforms. 

The Pennsylvania is receiving deliveries on the follow- 
ing cars: Twelve Pennsylvania standard class PK pas- 
senger, seven Pennsy lvania standard class OK combined 
passenger and baggage from the Pullman Co.; and 16 
Pennsylvania standard class PK passenger cars from 
its Columbus shops. 


The Canadian Pacific, as reported in our issue of Oct. 
3, has ordered 500 flat cars of 30 ton capacity from the 


Crossen Car Manufacturing Co., for April, 1903, delivery ; “3 


500 flat cars of 30 ton capacity from Rhodes, Curry & 
Co., for March, 1903, delivery; and is building 500 box 
cars of 30 ton capacity at its Perth shops, for February, 
1903, delivery. The flat cars will measure 36 ft. 8 in. 
long and 8 ft. 10 in. wide, built of wood. The special 
equipment will include: Steel axles, Simplex bolsters and 
brake-beams, Canadian Pacific brake-shoes, Westinghouse 
air-brakes, St. Thomas Brass Co.’s brasses, Tower coup- 
lers, Miner draft rigging, McCord journal boxes and lids, 
Canadian Pacific metal trucks and Canadian Pacific 
wheels. The box cars will measure 36 ft. long, 8 ft. 6 in. 
wide and 8 ft. high, all inside measurements; to be built 
of wood, with wooden underframes. The special equip- 
ment will include: Steel axles, Simplex bolsters and 
athe gg % ‘anadian Pacific brake- shoes, Westinghouse 
air-brakes, Thomas Brass Co.’s brasses, Tower coup- 
lers, sone Ta door fastenings, Jones doors, Miner draft 
rigging. McCord journal boxes and lids, Chicago Winslow 
roofs, Canadian Pacific metal trucks and Canadian Pacific 
wheels. 





BRIDGE BUILDING. 











ASHLAND, Ky.—It is said that the Cincinnati, Hamil- 
ton & Dayton contemplates buying the charter rights 
owned by J. C Mayo for a bridge over the Ohio be- 
tween Ashland, Ky., and Ironton, Ohio, for a proposed 
—— It is said the chamnel span will probably be 
3) 

BATH, Me.—President Tuttle, of the Boston & Maine 
and Maine Central roads, announces that surveys have 
been made for the proposed bridge over the Kennebec be- 
tween Bath and Rockland, which will cost about 
$1,000,000 


BELLEFONTE, PA.—The Commissioners of Center Coun- 
ty are considering building a steel bridge in Haines Town- 
ship. The structure has been approved by the Grand 
Jury. (See also Harrisburg.) 


_ Burrato, N. Y.—It is said that the bids for build- 
ing the abutments and wing walls for the Sprenger ave- 
nue bridge over Scajaguada Creek, will be re-advertised. 
The lowest bid received on this work was $39,900. 

Sanitary District Trus- 


5 for the bridges at 
Both bridges 


Cutcago, Inn.—The Board of § 
tees will receive bids until Nov. 
Eighteenth street and at T.oomis street. 
to be of the Scherzer rolling lift type. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND.—Bids are wanted Nov. 
James A. Harding, County Surveyor, for a bridge. 


DETROIT, Mici.—An officer of the Michigan Central 
writes that it is not negotiating for a new bridge at 
Junction avenue, as currently reported. 


EAGLE Pass, TEXAS.—The Porfirio Diaz & Eagle Pass 
Bridge Co. has been incorporated with $100,000 capital 
to bridge the Rio Grande at Eagle Pass into Ciudad Por- 
firio Diaz, Mexico. The incorporators are the same as 
those of the Laredo Bridge Co., mentioned below, in addi- 
tion to Wm. Hillis, of HKagle Pass. 


HMPORIA, KAN.—The Board of County Commissioners 
have appropriated $8,000 for a new bridge over Cot- 
tonwood River. It has appropriated smaller amounts 
of money for other bridges. 


3 by 


ErigE, PA.—A number of bridge ordinances were intro- 
duced recently in the Council. Two are: A subway under 
the Nickel Plate road, also an overhead bridge on Buf- 
falo road, the cost to be apportioned between the Pitts- 
burgh & Erie and the Erie Electric Motor Co 


FAIRMONT, W. VA.—It is said that the Government 
Engineers have notified the Baltimore & Ohio that its 
bridge over the Monongahela below Fairmont must be re- 
moved, as it interferes with Government locks and dams 
now building. 


HAMMOND, IND.—-The joint bridge to be built by the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis and the Erie railroads 
over Calumet River at Hammond, will be a through 
truss, pin-connected bridge, 225 ft. long. No contracts 
have yet been let, but it is estimated that the cost will 
reach $88,000. 


Harrispurc, Pa.—The Board of Public Grounds & 
Buildings has advertised for proposals for eight more 
bridges in different portions of the Commonwealth. Bids 
will be opened Tuesday, Nov. 18, at noon, for the’ fol- 
lowing structures: Over Wallenpaupack Creek, eight 
miles south of Lake Ariel, Wayne Countv: over Big 
over 
Wallenpaupack Creek, seven miles south of Lake Ariel: 
over Sinking Creek, near Bellefonte: over Larry’s Creek, 
between Williamsport and Jersey Shore; over the Jun 
iata River, at Millerstown; over Catawissa Creek, in 
Main Township, Columbia County : over Catawissa Creek, 
in Beaver Township, Columbia County. The total cost 
will reach $135,000. 

The Harrisburg Bridge Co. has adopted the plans for 
the new steel plate girder bridge to span the Susque- 
hanna River at Market street, and let the contract for 
the superstructure to the Pennsylvania Steel Co. Hi. 
S. Kerbaugh, of Philadelphia, has the contract for the 
30 stone piers and abutments. The substructure is to 
cost $95,000 and the superstructure $152,500. 9 This 
bridge will replace the old wooden structure damaged by 
last winter’s flood and will be 2,800 ft. long. The road- 
way will be 18 ft. wide between curbs and 19 ft. 4 in. 
between girders. On the north side an overhanging foot- 
walk will be constructed. The floor will be paved with 
asphalt. 

The court has confirmed the report of viewers recom- 
mending the erection of a new county bridge over Manada 
Creek, near Kramer’s Mills. 

It is stated that the contemplated improvements to be 
made by the Northern Central Railway opposite this city 
will include a new subway at Enola Station. 





HuntTSVILLE, AtLA.—DLocal reports state that promi- 
nent business men of this city are organizing a company 
to build a railroad and highway bridge over the Tennes- 
see River, near Whitesburg. 


LAREDO, TEXAS.—The Laredo Bridge Co. has been in- 
corporated with $150,000 capital, to build a bridge over 
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the Rio Grande, between Laredo and Neuvo Laredo, 
Mexico.. Among the incorporators are James B. Van 
Woert, Geo. M. Van Hoern, of New York City, and James 
J. Beretta, of Laredo. ‘(See Eagle Pass.) 

LAWRENCE, Mass.—The Boston & Maine, the Boston 
& Northern Street Ry., the county and city are consider- 
ing building a joint bP over South Union street at a 
total cost of about $20,000. 

Los ANGELEs, CAL.—The Court has approved of bridges 
at the following places: Birdsboro, Hay Creek; Green- 
wich, Mill Creek; Marion, Tulpehocken; Maidencreek, 
Willow Creek; Colebrookdale, Swatara Creek; Upper 
Tulpehocken, Northkill Creek; Washington, Perkiomen 
Creek ; North Ileidelberg and Jefferson, Swatara Creek. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Local reports state that another 
bridge on the Ohio at Louisville is a_ possibility. 
The Southern Indiana Traction Co., which controls elec- 
tric railroads operating toward this city, is considering 
the proposition and is said to have made soundings. 


MANCHESTER, ENG.—Bids, with plans, are wanted until 
Nov. 29 for rebuilding Princess bridge over the River 
lrewell. The City Surveyor of Manchester will give in- 
formation. 

MANIWAKI, (JUE.—Bids are wanted, Nov. 1, by James 
Mardin for an iron bridge 165 ft. long over Desert River. 
It will be 18 ft. wide and have 50 ft. of approaches. 

MARSHALLTOWN, Lowa.—The Council has passed an or- 
dinance for a new bridge over the Chicago & North 
Western, the lowa Central and the Chicago Great West- 
ern. tracks at Center street. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—Plans have been submitted to the 
City Engineer by the Illinois Central for a subway at 
lowa and Texas avenues, which it is estimated will 
cost $30,000. 

MILWAUKEE, W1s.—-Local reports state that the bids 
on the bridge across the North Branch of the Menomo- 
nee Canal, at Muskego avenue, were too high and the 
Councils are hesitating in letting the contract. The Mil- 
waukee Steel Structural Co. bid $93,800, which was the 
lowest. The other bidders were: American Bridge Co., 
*122,500; Scherzer Rolling Lift Bridge Co., three proposi- 
tions at $94,800, $99,700. and $106,900. 

New Rocuetire, N. Y.—The State Railroad Commis- 
sion has directed that the grade crossings at Webster 
aad Center avenues in this place be abandoned and that 
an underground crossing be built at the former and an 
overhead crossing at the latter. 

NEWTOWN, Pa.—Bids are wanted Nov. 
in Jefferson avenue, this borough. Elmer E. 
County Clerk, Doylestown. 

New York, N. Y.—Bridge Commissioner Lindenthal 
says that the plans for the Manhattan bridge will be 
submitted to the Board of Estimate and the Art Com- 
mission within a few weeks, also that bids will be in- 
vited for the Manhattan tower foundation, which will be 
similar to the Brooklyn tower foundation, during the 
month of November, 1902. Manhattan bridge will have 
au roadway for vehicular traflic, four tracks for trolley 
cars, four tracks for elevated railroad cars and two prom- 


1 for a bridge 
Funk, 


enades. It was described and illustrated in the Railroad 
Gazette, March 1, 1901, as otherwise known as Bridge 
No. 3. 

The revised plans for the Blackwell’s Island Bridge 


(No. 4) have been submitted to the Mayor for approval. 

President Haffen, of The Bronx, says.that the New 
York Central Railroad Company has agreed to bear the 
expense of the building of a bridge over the tracks at 233d 
street, but that it would be necessary for the city to 
purchase property for the approach. ‘The issue of cor- 
porate stock to the amount of $75,000 was authorized 
for that purpose. 

NiILEs, Oulo.—The Pittsburgh, Niles & Western (see 
Railroad Construction column) will bridge the Ohio, also 
the Mahoning rivers. 

OBERLIN, KAN.—Bids are wanted, Nov. 138, by J. E. 
Platts, County Clerk, for a steel bridge over Sappa Creek. 

Pirrspurcu, Pa.—The Government Engineers are re- 
ported to have recommended to the War Department that 
the Union and Sixth street bridges over the Allegheny 
River should be raised to give more clearance for boats 
on the river. Local reports state that both these bridges 
will be rebuilt. 

PorTLAND, Mutcit.—The Supervisors are considering 
sites for a new bridge on the township line between Port- 
land and Danby. 

PULASKI, PA.—The viewers have reported in favor of 
building a $20,000 stone bridge at Pulaski. 

RACINE, Wis.—The Chicago & North Western is con- 
sidering double tracking the new bridge at Racine. 

READING, Pa.—Bids are wanted until Nov. 1 by the 
County Comptroller, John F. Ancona, for three bridges. 

Sr. PauL, MINN.—In regard to the report that a new 
bridge will be built over the Mississippi River to take the 
place of the Broadway bridge, L. W. Rundlett, Commis- 
sioner of Public Works, writes that there is no possi- 
bility of such bridge being built for a number of years. 

‘There is now in the city treasury $25,000 available for 
the Areade bridge, for which it is said plans are now be- 
ing made, and the contract will be let soon for the abut- 
ments and piers. The total cost of the bridge will be 
$54,000. 

Plans have been ordered by the Aldermen for the ex- 
tension of the Third street bridge to Hoffman avenue. 
It is said that $65,000 is available for this work. 

SALEM, IND.—Bids are wanted, Nov. 3, for a bridge 
over Buffalo Creek. Geo. M. Scaifer, County Auditor. 
Nov. 13, for a 





SHREVEPORT, LA.—Bids are wanted, 
steel bridge, 225 ft. long, over Dooley Bayou, in Caddo 
Parish. DP. P. Keith, President. 


SPRINGFIELD, [LL.—We are told that a plate girder 
bridge is proposed over the Wabash R. R. tracks at Cook 
and Tenth streets, and that the work will probably be 
paid for by the railroad company. 

STEUBENVILLE, O1t10.—The Steubenville Bridge Co. 
has been incorporated to build a toll bridge across the 
Pa.; 18 


Ohio here. James G. Mitchell, of Rochester, 
interested. 

SrocKpripGk, Mass.—The Berkshire Street Ry. Co. 
proposes to build a steel bridge 200 ft. long over the 
Housatonic River at Stockbridge. 

Terre Haute. Inpd.—The Chicago & Eastern Illinois 


will bridge the Wabash. (See R. R. Construction column.) 

Toronto, OntT.—The City Engineer has been ordered 
to report on the cost of building a temporary footbridge 
to cross the railroad tracks at Yonge street. There is yet 


no authority to build a permanent bridge proposed at this 
place. 

TTOWANDA, Pa. 
bridge 176 ft. 
about $23,000. 

IU'NIONVILLE, Mo.- 


has approved of a 


—The Grand Jury 
a cost of 


long in Monroe ‘Township, at 
Plans are not yet made. 


Bids are wanted, Nov. 3, for build- 


- ing a number of bridges. 


nue over Rock Creek. 


Address G. W. Dickson, Bridge 
Commissioner. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The revised plans for the new 
highway bridge across the Potomac have been : ory 
by Col. Charles J. Allen, Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, 
and approved ‘by Gen. Gillespie, Chief of Engineers, and 
were last week referred to the Secretary of War for 
final action and orders for getting bids. The plans pro- 


‘ yide for a truss bridge with 11 fixed spans of 216 ft. 


each, or 211 ft. 6 in. between centers of end pins, and 
one revolving draw-span of. 290 ft. to make a clear 
channel of 100 ft. on each side of the pivot pier; the 


. superstructure is to be of steel resting on stone piers. 
. There are to be double tracks for an electric railroad 


operated by overhead trolley on the bridge proper; tie 
total width of roadway for cars and vehicles being 40 ft. 
between wheel guards, and including sidewalks at both 
sides, the total width of the superstructure will be 6214 
ft. The sidewalks are to be of granolithic pavement and 
the roadway pavement is to be sheet asphalt supported on 
buckle plates. The draw will be operated. by electric 
motors. The approaches across Potomac Park in Wash- 
ington will be of earth embankments, excepting that 
across a part of the tidal reservoir a steel plate girder 
will be used. The bridge will be located about 1,000 ft. 
above the site for the new bridge of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, which is considered far enough to permit tugs to 
break the ice between the two bridges in winter. The 
total cost of the highway, bridge, including paving of 
roadways and sidewalks, curbs, railings, lamps, etc., 
will be $996,000. 

The -Commissioners of the District of Columbia have 
had plans made widening the bridge at Pennsylvania ave- 
The appropriation is $75,000. 

WasuHINGTON, INp.—Bids are wanted, Nov. 10, by 
the County Commissioners for the new bridge over 
White River. It is said that it will be 420 ft. long 
and 26 ft. wide, supported on concrete abutments and 
stone piers. Probable ‘cost, $15,000. 


Other Structures. 


ATLANTA, GA.—The Seaboard Air Line has_ bought 
property in Atlanta for both passenger and freight sta- 
tions. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—It is said that the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. is considering building two 
new blast furnaces near Birmingham. 

CAMDEN, N. J.—The Pennsylvania R. R. is about to 
get bids on a two-story brick building 30 x 120 ft. and 
several smaller buildings here. 

CHATHAM, ONT.—The Lake Erie & Detroit River Ry., 
we are told, will not build car shops in Chatham, as they 
agreed to do some years ago. The company may, how- 
ever, make some agreement with the city in lieu of build- 
ing the shops. 

CHICAGO, ILLt.—In our issue of last week we stated 
that the Grant Locomotive Works had been sold to the 
National Malleable Castings Co., of Cleveland, Ohio. We 
are told that these works are bought for the exclusive 
use of this company and will be enlarged and used for 
the manufacture of malleable castings. It is not to be 





included in the consolidation of malleable iron com- 
panies now being talked of. 
DURAND, Mici.—The contract for the new passen- 


Arbor and Grand Trunk roads 


ger station for the Ann 
The plans were made by 


has been let at about $50,000. 
Speyer & Rohns, of Detroit. 

GREENSBURG, Pa.—The Brown-Ketcham Iron Com- 
pany, of Indianapolis, has purchased nine acres of ground 
at Greensburg, Pa., and will build thereon a large plant 
to make beams and columns, which will be in operation 
by February next. 

HARRIMAN, TENN.—The Cincinnati Southern, it is re- 
ported, has completed negotiations for land on which it 
will build a large station and yards. ‘The location is 
known as Oakdale and is four miles above Harriman. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The Chicago Great Western 
freight depot in ‘this city was destroyed by a Oct. 25, 
with a number of cars. The loss is $20,000 

MIssouLa, Mont.—It is said the Northern Pacific con- 
templates enlarging the new roundhouse here. 

Muncirz, Inp.—C. M. Kimbrough, President of the In- 
diana Bridge Co., writes that his company expects to 
build a new factory building during 1903, as its old 
building is not suited to the present requirements. The 
new building will be on a new location, not yet decided. 
The company has no notion of leaving Muncie, as re- 
cently reported. 

NEw Lonpon, Conn.—The Central Vermont proposes 
to build a large freight shed here. It is said that the 
plans have been made for a structure 1,200 ft. long. 

ORANGE, TEXxAS.—The Southern Pacific is preparing 
to build a new roundhouse, turn-table and storage tracks 
here. The bids for clearing the ground are now being 
asked. 

OTTAWA, ONtT.—It is reported that the Canada At- 
lantice will build several summer hotels along its road. 

PITTSBURGH, PA.—The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. is 
having planus made for a combination billet and rail mill. 
The blooming mill, which is nearing completion at the 
company’s South Side plant, will have a capacity of 1,000 
tons daily, and it has been practically decided to install 
two stands of three-high rolls for billets and several sim- 
ilar stands for rolling rails. In this way the mill can 
be constantly kept in operation on either billets or rails. 
It will be at least six months before the mill can be com- 
pleted and the date of its operation may be postponed 
until July next year, owing to the difficulty experienced in 
securing machinery and material. As yet the company 
has not taken any rail orders. 

The Monessen Furnace Co., of Pittsburgh, will apply 
for a charter on Nov. 3. The applicants are Wallace H. 
Rowe, Edwin Bindley and Emil Winter, all interested in 
the Pittsburgh Steel Co 

An officer of the American Locomotive Co. writes that 
the company has no plans for enlarging the Pittsburgh 
plant and does not contemplate any such improvement in 
the immediate future, as reported in the newspapers. 

St. Joun, N. B.—The Intercolonial Ry. is about to 
let a contract for a large engine house at St. John 
which, it is said, will cost about $60,000. The con- 
tract will probably be let to Rhodes, Curry & Co., of Am- 
herst, N. 8S. 

Str. Paut, Minn.—The Twin City Rapid Transit Co. 
has just taken title to some 20 acres of land at Uni- 
versity and Snelling avenues, on which it will build re- 
pair shops which, it is said, will cost about $500,000. 

San Jose, CAt.—It is said that improvements contem- 
plated by the Southern Pacific in this locality in the 
near future will aggregate in cost many thousand dol- 
lars. The improvements include a large new station, it 
is said, and re-location of the tracks. 

Sautr Ste. Marg, OntT.—It is said that the Con- 


solidated Lake Superior Co., in which F. H.. Clergue is 
very active, proposes to build a plant to make seamless 
steel tubing. 

TowaANbDA, Pa.—It is said the Lehigh Valley is mak- 
ing plans for changes here, which will include a bridge 
and new station and relocation of tracks. 

TRINIDAD, Coto.—The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
has just started work on a new passenger station and 
hotel at Trinidad, Colo., costing about $80,000. The new 
building will be of Moorish architecture and will be heated 
by steam and lighted by electricity. - The new station will 
occupy an entire half block 

WHEELING, W. VA.—An officer of the Baltimore & 
Ohio is reported as saying that the company will build a 
large passenger and freight station in Wheeling and ma- 
terially increase the yard facilities at that point and 
this will be undertaken at once. 

WILMINGTON, DEL.—Building permits have been is- 
sued to the Pennsylvania R. R. for its new car shops 
and other buildings at Todd’s Cut, which will cost about 
$302,067. Several of these buildings will be within 
the city limits and others will be just beyond. The 
buildings for which permits were issued include a new 
locomotive shop, to cost $125,000; a roundhouse at 
$100,000 ; blacksmith shop, $26,000; woodworking mill, 
$25,467; power house, $19,500; oflice building, $6, 500. 
All the buildings will be of brick and iron and some 
of the foundations have already been built. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


(For dates of conventions and regular meetings 
of railroad associations and engineering 
societies see advertising page avi.) 








The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia. 

A regular meeting of the club will be held on Satur- 
day, Nov. 1, 1902, at 8 o’clock p.m. The paper will be 
on “Some Features of the Guayaquil & Quito Railway, 
Guayaquil, Ecuador,” illustrated, by William D. Beatty. 

At the meeting held Oct. there were 76 members 
and visitors present. Mr, Carl Hering made a few re- 
marks, with blackboard illustrations, on ‘The Latest and 
Best Value of the Mechanical Equivalent of Heat,” and 
on “Recent Progress in Single Phase Traction.” 


Railway Signaling Club. 

The November meeting of this club will be held at 
Hotel Schenley, Pittsburgh, Pa., on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, the 11th and 12th. The reports and papers to be 
presented at this meeting will be numerous and _ inter- 
esting, and Vresident Rosenberg urges every member to 
be present. The committee reports are in the hands of 
men who have gone into their subjects thoroughly, and the 
material to be presented is such that there ought to be a 
large amount of useful discussion. Advance copies of the 
papers will probably be sent to the members early next 
week. The titles are as follows: “Crank and Compen- 
sator Motion,” C. A. Christoffersocn, Chairman; ‘*Power 


Interlocking Plants,” iE. oH. Spaulding, Chairman ; “Cost 
of Installation of Iron and Copper Line Wire”; also “Dif- 


ference in Cost of Installing and Maintaining Battery on 
the Same,” HI. S. Balliet, Chairman; “Signal Organiza- 
tion,” E. B. Ashby. Chairman; “Signal Circuits,” J. C. 
Mock, Chairman. In addition, to the committee reports 


there will be a paper entitled, ‘Good Practice in the Use 
of the Distant Signal,” by W. H. Elliott. 


The annual election also takes place, we believe, at this 
meeting. 
Society of Naval Architects and Marine einen 
The tenth general meeting of the Society of Naval 


Architects and Marine Engineers will be held Novy. 
20 and 21 at 12 West Thirty-first street, New York 


City. The list of papers to be read at that meeting is 
given below: 

1. Technical 
Pritchett, LL.D. 

2. Progressive 

3y Edwin A. Stevens, Vice-President, and Charles P. 
ing, Junior. 

3. Why it Takes so Long to Build and Equip a Naval Ves 
sel for the United States. By George W. Dickie, Member of 
Council. 

4. The Preliminary Official bag jot the U. S. B.S. Maine. 
By Asst. Naval Constructor J. W. Powell, U. S. xv Associate. 

5. The Water-tube Boiler in the American Mercantile Ma 
rine. By Wm. A. Fairburn, Member. 

6. Longitudinal Bending Stress on Damaged Ships. 1 


Training for Shipbuilders: sy Henry S. 
Trials of the Screw Ferry Boat meenste:. 
auld 


ty 


George C, Cook, Member. 
7. Some Problems on the Surfaces of Buoyancy and of 
Waterlines. By Prof. Cecil H. Peabody, Member of Council. 


8. Experiments and Formule on the Strength of Ship’s 
Beams. By K. G. Meldahl, Naval Architect, Germany. 

9. Vibration of Steamships ; with Special Reference to 
Those of the Second and Higher Periods. By Rear Admiral 
George W. Melville, Engineer-in-Chief, U. S. Navy, Vice 
i 

0. The Development of Modern Ordnance and Armor in 
oe United States. By Rear Admiral Charles 0’Neil, Chief 
of the Bureau of Ordnance, U. S. Navy. 

11. Remarks on the New Designs for Naval Vessels. [\ 
Rear Admiral Francis T. Bowles, Chief Constructor, U. 8. 
Navy, Vice-President. 

12. The Tactics of the Gun. By Lieut. Commander Albert 
P. Niblack, U. S. Navy, Associate. 

13. The Possible and Probable F uture Developments in the 
Use of Electricity on Board Ships.. By F. O. Blackwell, [sq. 

14. Submarine Boats: Their Present Development and I*u 
ture Possibilities in Naval Warfare. By Lawrence Y. Spear. 
Member. 

15. Measurement Rules for Yachts, with Special Reference: 
to Racing Conditions. By F. W. Belknap, Esq. 

16. Prize Competition Paper. 

The Secretary announces that ig will be a banquet 
at Delmonico’s at 7 p.m., Friday, Nov. 21, to which mem- 
bers and their guests are cordially invited. The Council 
will meet at 12 West 31st street, New York, on Wednes- 
day, Nov. 19, at 4 p.m. 

The New York Nhipbuilding Company of Camden, N. 
J., has, through its President, Mr. H. G. Morse, invited 
members of the Society to visit its works on Saturday. 
Nov. 22, and has provided a special train from Jersey 
City direct to the works in Camden; luncheon will be 
served at the works. 


PERSONAL. 








Chamberlain Ricketts, President and 
Institute, will be 
The 
Troy. 


—Mr. Palmer 
Director of the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
married on Noy. 12 to Miss Vjera Conine Renshaw. 
ee will take place at Saint John’s Church, 


J. Forsyth, Assistant General Traffic Manager 
of the North-Kastern Railway of England, and Mr. J. 
B. Harper, Divisional Superintendent, lately landed in 
the United States, where they will remain until Nov. 
19. They will visit New York, Boston, Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, Altoona, Vmiladelphia, Baltimore, and perhaps 
some other cities. We noted a little time ago the ar- 


—Mr. 
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rival of three Nerth-Eastern officers who are now in the 
\vest, and who will also return on the 19th, 

Mr. P. G. Yen Eyck, Engineer of Signals of the 
New York Central & Hudson Kiver, is 29 years old, hav- 
ing been born at Albany, N. Y., in 1873. In 1807 he 
eu.ered the service of the New York Central & Hudson 
Juver, passing through various positions until June, 1900, 
when he was promoted to the position of Inspector of 
Signals, and in September, 1901, became Supervisor of 
Signals at Albany. Mr. ‘Ten Eyck held that position 
until his recent appointment “as Hngineer of Signals, 
which took effeet Oct. 15, last. Mr. Ten Iyck had charge 
of the laying out and construction of Beaver Park at 
Albany. 

—Colonel Washington A. Roebling, famous as the Chief 
Engineer of the New York and Brooklyn Bridge during 
its building, has recently been subjected to a_ surgical 
operation at Roosevelt Hospital, in New York City, Col- 
onel Roebling has been an invalid since the building of 
the bridge; in fact, he was confined to his room during 
a considerable part of the construction. Nevertheless, 
he has been able to carry on business all these years and 
is President of the Roebling Iron Works Company, at 
Trenton, N. J. The nature of the recent operation is 
not stated, but it is believed to have been quite success- 
ful and helpful. 


—Mr. W. O. Johnson, the new Master Mechanic of the 
Iowa Central, was born at Provrlence, R. I., Nov. 16, 
1864. In 1886 Mr. Johnson went west, and in 1888 
entered the service of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Mani- 
toba (Great Northern) as a machinist. During part of 
the year 1889 he held a similar position with the Union 
Iron Works & Twin City Brass Works. In September 
of that year (1889) he went with the St. Paul & Du- 
luth. In 1900 Mr. Johnson resigned from this company 
to go with the Iowa Central as mechanical expert, and in 
May the following year became General Foreman. He 
assumed his new duties on Oct. 1. 

—Mr. J. F. Sheahan, who was recently transferred to 
Columbia, S. C., as Master Mechanic of the Southern 
Railway, was born near Limerick, Ireland, in 1862. He 
began his railroad service with the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, but in a few years went with the Buffalo, Roches- 
ter & Pittsburgh. In the early part of May, 1890, he 
went South as Master Mechanic of the Orange Belt, and 
five years later went with the Plant System. In April, 
1897, he resigned from this company and in June, the 
same year, went with the Southern as machinist, and 
the following month became Foreman. In 1900 he was 
appointed Master Mechanic at Selma, Ala., from which 
position he has been transferred as above. 

—Mr. A. C. Needles, who on the 6th of October was 
appointed Superintendent of the Norfolk Division of the 
Norfolk & Western, was born in 1867. In 1882 he en- 
tered the engineering department of the Washington, Ohio 
& Western, and the following year entered the Norfolk 
& Western’s engineering department, but was later trans- 
ferred to the transportation department, starting in as 
a yard clerk. In 1890 he was appointed Assistant Train- 
master of the Flat Top Division, where he remained 
six years. He then held similar positions on different 
divisions until 1901, when he became Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Pocahontas Division. In June of that year 
he assumed the Superintendency of the Shenandoah 
Division, from which position he was transferred to the 
Norfolk Division. 


—Mr. Frank II. Alfred, Chief Ingineer of the Vere 
Marquette, was born in 1866. After being educated at 
the Ohio State University he entered the railroad service 
in ISS87 as a rodman in the construction of the Colum- 
bus, Lima & Milwaukee. Mr. Alfred was in the service 
of that company for two years in various capacities. 
For five years (1889-1894) he was Assistant Hngineer 
of the Norfolk & Western, and from 1894 to 1896 was 
connected with the Hocking Valley as Assistant to the 
Chief Engineer. In 1896 he left this company to go 
with the Cleveland, Akron & Columbus, where he re- 
mained three years, when he resigned to go with the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie as Engineer of Maintenance of 
Way. The following year (1900) he became Assistant 
Engineer of the Pere Marquette, from which position 
he has just been promoted to succeed Mr. Kimball as 
Chief Engineer. : 





—In the death of Mr. P. S. Blodgett, General Manager 
of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, which occurred 
at Cleveland on Oct. 27, the railroad calling has lost 
a member of unusual ability who combined with it a rare 
modesty and gentleness of nature. 


Never robust, he car- 
ried heavy responsi- 
bilities with a calm- 
ness and devotion 
which aroused the 
admiration of all 
who knew him well; 
and from beginnings 
“as unpromising as 
they well could be, 
he rose to a position 
of great importance. 
The record of his 
very gradual promo- 
tions, during a_ pe- 
riod of nearly 40 
years spent in the 
continuous service 
of the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern, 
is an_ illuminating 
proof of what a man 
may accomplish— 
neither highly edu- 
cated nor very bril- 
liant—who_ sees 
nothing but his duty. 
He had _ another 
quality, too, which 
must be set down 
here, a natural 

r 3 ° purity of mind which 
led him to reject and—on serious occasions—rebuke 
vulgarities of speech which other weaker men submit to 
and men of coarser fibre laugh at. 

His first employment was as clerk to the division car- 
penter at Adrian, Michigan, and he first came to the front 
through an inventory which he made of the materials 
on a (then) newly purchased branch road. This at- 
tracted the attention of the Chief Engineer, who ap- 
pointed Mr. Blodgett to the first vacant position as track- 
master.- When this same Chief Engineer became General 
Superintendent, Mr. Blodgett was promoted to an un- 
Important division superintendency and his performance 
was so gratifying that the difficult place of agent at. Chi- 
cago was offered to him. Here he remained until 1890, 
when he became Superintendent of the Eastern Division 
at Buffalo. From there he went to Cleveland as As- 
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sistant General Superintendent, and, following this, be- 
came General Superintendent. ‘This position he held 
until June, 1901, when he went to New York as General 
Superimtendent of the New York Central & Hudson 
River, where he remained until February, 1902. Then he 
returned to Cleveland as General Manager of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern, where he died in harness. 

His career is typical of that of hundreds of railroad 
men in this country who have risen or are rising from 
the humblest places by force of character and good ability 
and with no other influence than constant will to do their 
duty. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Atlantic Coast Line.—The following appointments have 
been made: KH. Borden, Superintendent of Transporta- 
tion; EK. B. Pleasants, heretofore Engineer of Road- 
way, becomes Chiet Engineer, succeeding T. S. Tut- 
wiler, who in turn becomes Assistant Chief Engineer, 
and IF. D. Cudlipp becomes Superintendent of Tele- 
graph, effective Nov. 1 

Baltimore & Ohio.—E. J. Searles has been appointed As- 
sistant Engineer of Motive Power, with headquarters 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., effective Nov. 1. 

Central of New Jersey.—M. M. Richey, Jr., Superinten- 
dent of the New Jersey Central and Lehigh & Susque- 
hanna Divisions, with headquarters at Jersey City, N. 
J., has resigned. 

Chesapeake Beach.—A. UH. Lewis, Auditor and General 
Freight and Dassenger Agent, with headquarters at 
Washington, D. C., has resigned. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific—The following Division 
General Foremens have been appointed: G. J. Bishop, 
Topeka; M, Bishop, Chickasha; I. T. Parks, Hering- 
ton; C. M. Knowles, Colorado Division, Goodland, Kan., 
and Kk. C. Calvert, for the Nebraska Division, Good- 
land. 

Colorado Midland.—See Denver & Rio Grande. 

Denver & Rio Grande—David Patterson, heretofore 
Division Master Mechanic of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Ie, has been appointed joint Master Mechanic 
of this company, the Rio Grande Western and the Col- 
orado Midland, with headquarters at Grand Junction, 








olo. 

W. Hl. Wittenberg has been appointed Superinten- 
dent of the First Division, with headquarters at 
Pueblo, Colo. 

Dry Fork.—C. W. Mosser, heretofore Auditor, has been 
appointed General Manager, succeeding F. K. Bretz, 
resigned to take a similar position with the Morgan- 
town & Kingwood. 


Detroit Southern.—At a meeting of the stockholders held 
recently. A. H. Green and O. T. Barnard were elected 
Directors. 

Hrie.-—James Corbett has been appointed Superintendent 
of the Chicago & Erie, succeeding C. C. Reynolds, re- 
signed. T. H. Pindell has been appointed Superinten- 
dent of the Susquehanna and Tioga Divisions of the 
Erie, succeeding Mr. Corbett. J. C. Tucker succeeds 
Mr. Pindell as Superintendent of the Greenwood Lake 
Division, the Piermont Branch, the Northern R. R. of 
New Jersey, and the New Jersey & New York R. R., 
and E. T. Reisler in turn succeeds Mr. Tucker as 
Superintendent of the Rochester Division, effective 
Nov. 1 

Great Northern.—A. M. Lupfer has been appointed Resi- 
dent Engineer, with headquarters at Great Falls, Mont., 
succeeding H. C. Brice. W. D. Scott, Division Super- 
intendent at Havre, Mont., has been appointed Division 
Superintendent at Everett, Wash., succeeding H. E. 
Byram, resigned. 

L. B. Allen, Superintendent of the Willmar & Sioux 
Falls, has been appointed Division Superintendent of 
the G. N., with headquarters at Larimore, N. Dak., 
succeeding D, McLaren, resigned. L. W. Bowen suc- 
ceeds Mr. Allen on the W. & S. F., at Willmar, Minn., 
effective Noy. 1. 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa F'e.—H. D. Teed has been ap- 
pointed Telegraph Manager, with headquarters at Gal- 
veston, Texas. 

Illinois Central.—Owing to ill health H. McCourt, Di- 
vision Superintendent at Chicago, IIl., has been granted 
leave of absence, and J. G. Lorton, heretofore Train- 
master, has been appointed Acting Superintendent. 


Iowa & St. Louis—J. B. Delaney has been appointed 
Auditor, with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo. 


Iowa Central.—George D. Brooke, heretofore Master Me- 
chanic and Master Car Builder, has been appointed 
Superintendent of Machinery and Equipment. 


Jamestown, Chautauqua & Lake Hrie—D. J. Bill, Gen- 
eral Freight and Passenger Agent, with headquarters 
at Jamestown, N. Y., has resigned. 

Kanona & Prattsburg.—. C. Brandenburg has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent, succeeding C. Hallagan, Jr., re- 
signed. 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient.—E. Dickinson, heretofore 
General Manager of the Union Pacific, has been ap- 
pointed General Manager of the K. C., M. & O. 


Louisville & Nashville-—J. E. White has been appointed 
Division Master Mechanic, with headquarters at Pen- 
sacola, Fla., succeeding C. F. Giles, transferred. 


Maine Central.—George S. Hobbs, General Auditor, has 
also been appointed Comptroller, with headquarters at 
Portland, Me. 


Marietta, Columbus & Cleveland.—B. R. Petriken has 


been appointed Auditor, with headquarters at Marietta, 
Ohio, succeeding F. L. Alexander. Effective Nov. 1. 


Morgantown & Kingwood.—H. C. Wallman has been ap- 
pointed Auditor, with headquarters at Morgantown, W. 
Va. (See Dry Fork.) 


Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore——R. R. Darling- 
ton, Supervisor, with headquarters at Avondale, Pa., 
has resigned. 


Queen Anne’s.—I. W. Troxel, General Manager and Chief 
or: be with headquarters at Baltimore, Md., has 
resigned. 


Rio Grande Western.—See Denver & Rio Grande. 


St. Joseph & Grand Island.—The following new Directors 
have been elected: David Wood, Charles H. Impoff, 
Alfred Dreker and Fred G. Reightey, of New York, and 
Raymond DuPuy, of St. Joseph. 


Southern Pacific.—There is a persistent rumor that Mr. 
H. R. Nickerson, Vice-President and General Manager 
of the Mexican Central, has been offered the position 


of President of the Southern Pacific. We get no of- 
ficial confirmation. 

Union Pacific—E. Dickinson, General Manager, has re- 
signed. See Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, 

Willmar & Sioux Falls —See Great Northern. 


RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION. 


New Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 

ALABAMA & ‘TENNESSEE RIVER.—Franchise has been 
granted to J. L. Bell and associates for this projected line 
from Florence, Ala., to Clifton, Tenn., 65 miles, and Mr. 
Bell is quoted as saying that work will be begun as soon 
as preliminaries can be arranged. A company with the 
above title was formed in July, 1901, to consolidate the 
Tennessee & Northwestern and the Florence & North- 
western, and also to build from Florence, Ala., to some 
point in Tennessee, not then determined, but nothing 
was done at that time. (Aug. 2, 1901, p. 554.) 

ALASKA CENTRAL.—See Railroad News column. 

ATLANTA-TALLULAH FALis (HLEcTRIC).—Franchise 
for an electric road between the points named in Georgia, 
about 100 miles distant, have been secured by G. F. 
and I. M. Scofield, bankers, of Atlanta, Ga., and it is 
said that the road will be built at once. It is designed 
to carry freight as well as passengers. 

BESSEMER & LAKE Erlz.—Work is reported begun on 
a branch line from Muddy Creek to Grady’s Bend, VPa., 
30 miles. The new line is being built by a company which 
is at present independent, but it will be worked as part 
of the Bessemer & Lake Erie System. ‘The road is de- 
signed to reach coal lands and will probably be com- 
pleted in six months. The work is heavy and involves 
three tunnels. Contract price is said to have been 
$1,500,000. 

Big TimBer & CooKE City (MONTANA).—Surveys are 
reported in progress for a railroad between these points 
in Montana, 62 miles distant. It is said that they will 
be completed early in November. 

BLACKWELL, ENID & SOUTHWESTERN.—An officer 
writes that with the exception of about one mile, which 
includes the trestle over the South Canadian River, now 
building, track has been laid all the way from Black- 
well, Okla. T., to Vernon, Texas, 251 miles. The trestle re- 
ferred to will be about 3,800 ft. long and should be fin- 
ished by Nov. 15. The line runs in a general south- 
westerly direction through Enid and Okeene, crossing the 
Choctaw Northern near Homestead, and thence to 
Thomas, Arapahoe and Washita Junction, where it 
crosses the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf; Cordell, and 
Hobart, where the Mangum branch of the Rock Island 
System is crossed, and through Mountain Park to Ver- 
non, connecting with the Ft. Worth & Denver City. 
The line from Blackwell to Choctaw Junction, the junc- 
tion of the Choctaw Northern, 85 miles, is now being 
worked under lease by the St. Louis & San Francisco. 
The remaining 166 miles is not all in operation, regular 
train service having been established only between <Ara- 
pahoe and Hobart, 41 miles, and between Mountain Park 
and Vernon, 48 miles. Mountain Park, which does not 
appear on most maps, is a trifle southeast of Hobart 
at the edge of the Wichita Mountains. The only remain- 
ing work is the erection of several depots, stock pens and 
other structures, all of which have been arranged for. At 
present about 200 men are engaged in surfacing the 
track, and others, including carpenters, are doing mis- 
cellaneous work on the line. Maximum grade, 1 per 
cent.; maximum curvature, 4 deg. The Frisco System 
will acquire the entire line by purchase, and it will be 
turned over to them for operation when completed. All 
of the work on the line is being done by the Bes Line 
Construction Co., of St. Leuis. Seely Dunn, Vernon, 
Texas, is Vice-President and General Manager of the 
Blackwell, Enid & Southwestern. 

BrRocKport, NIAGARA & ROCHESTER (ELECTRIC) .—'This 
company was incorporated in New York, Oct. 22, with a 
capital of $500,000, to build an electric line 44 miles long 
in Monroe and Orleans counties, from Rochester to Me- 
dina, N. Y. ‘The incorporators are Frederick Beck, of 
Brockport; Wm. Shields, of Waterville; S. J. Spencer, 
of Buffalo, and others. 

CHARLOTTE, MONROE & COLUMBIA.—This company has 
filed a mortgage to secure bonds to the extent of $70,000 
to provide for the extension, 11 miles long, from Hamz- 
burg, S. C., to Jefferson. The company now operates a 
line six miles long, with a _ three-mile branch. Wm. 
Montcure, Raleigh, N. C., is President. 

Cuicago, ExGin & WAUKEGAN.—Incorporation was 
granted this company in I]linois, Oct. 21, to build from 
Chicago to Fox Lake, in Lake County. Ill... and thence to 
Waukegan, and from Barrington, Cook County, to El- 
gin, and thence east to Lake Michigan, near the south- 
ern limits of Chicago, the road to be known as the Lake 
Belt System. H. L. Turner, W. T. Arthur, and others of 
Chicago, are the incorporators. 

Cuicaco & EASTERN ILLINOIS.—Surveys are reported 
for a branch road from Clinton to Terre Haute, Ind., 
along the west side of the Wabash River. ‘The plan 
involves a bridge over the Wabash. Franchises have 
been asked from the County Commissioners. 

Cutcaco & NorTH WESTERN.—Work was begun re- 
cently on a cut-off from Mayfair, about seven miles north- 
west of Chicago, to Lake Bluff, on the Milwaukee Di- 
vision, 26 miles distant. The line practically parallels 
the present line of the Milwaukee Division, but will be 
used chiefly for freight traffic to relieve the main line. 

Cross Country (ELEctrIcC).—This company has been 
incorporated to build an electric road 15 miles long from 
the termination of First avenue at Flushing Bay, Col- 
lege Point, N. Y., and the intersection of Liberty ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, and the county line between Kings and 
Queens counties, to Willets Point. 

Fisu River (Bangor & ARoosTOOK).—Grading has 
now been completed for this new line in Maine between 
Ashland and Fort Kent by way of Portage Lake, which 
will serve as an extension of the Bangor & Aroostook. 
Thirty-three miles of track have been laid and it is ex- 
pected that the line will be in operation by the first of 
December. F. H. Cram, of Bangor, Me., is President. 
An officer wrote us some time ago in regard to the pro- 
ject that the work was light, with the exception of about 
four miles, with maximum grades of 1 per cent. A. F. 
Trites is general contractor. 

GALENA, FRONTENAC & NORTHERN.—Charter was 
granted this company in Kansas, Oct. 16, to build from 
a point six miles north of Frontenac to Galena, a distance 
of about 31 miles. C. J. Devlin, of Topeka, Kan., is said 
to be the principal stockholder. The other directors are 
C. A. Miller, of Pittsburgh; John H. Miner, of Kansas 
City; John L. Christopher, of Topeka, and others. 

GREAT Fat~ts & CANADA (GREAT NORTHERN) .—The 
standard gaging of this line, which runs from Great Falls, 
Mont., to Lethbridge, in the Province of Alberta, 200 
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miles, will be completed early in November, and will be 
turned over to the Great Northern at that time. Much 
surfacing and ballasting will remain to be done, how- 
ever. 

GULE SHoke ELecrric.—This company has been in- 
corporated in Mississippi to build an electric line from 
Hlenderson’s Point, on the Bay of St. Louis. to Biloxi, 


20 miles. The incorporators are W. 


by way of Beauvoir, 
Miss.: Geo. DV. Hewes, otf 


Ilungerford, of Gulfport, 
Jackson, and others. 

GULE & Suite ISLAND.—It 
will be built from Mendenhall to Columbia, Miss.. a dis- 
tance of 5O miles. Surveys are now being made. Kt. 
Morgan, Gulfport, Miss., is General Superintendent. 

Ifornos R. R. (Mexico).—It is said that this line, 
which runs from Ilornos Station, Coahuila, on the Mex- 
ican International, to the ranch of the same name, a 
few miles distant, and was originally built for private 
use by C. Martinez, owner of the ranch, will be extended 
to the Mazapil mining district, over 100 miles distant. 
Seven miles of the proposed extension have already 
been completed and by the middle of November the road 
will be in operation to Viesca, 12 miles from the Hornos 
ranch. 

T[ouston & 


is said that a branch line 


TEXAS CENTRAL.— According to most re- 
cent advices, track laying on the extension from Bur- 
net to Lampasas, Texas, 23 miles, will be completed about 
the first of November. (March 7, p. 169.) 

KATYLICK R. R.—Charter this com- 


has been issued 


pany in West Virginia to build from Reynoldsville to 
Mannington, a distance of 18 miles. The road is de- 
signed to carry coal and the incorporators are KE. A. 
ITumphries, W. TL Clingerman and = others, of Seott- 


dale, Pa. 

Lenign & New ENGLAND.—-Surveys are reported for 
the new branch to be built from Martin's Creek, Pa., to 
Bangor and Pen Argyl, connecting with the Northampton 
R. Re at Martin’s Creek. When this is completed the 
Lehigh & New England will have a belt line through the 
slate and cement region in Northampton County. 


MAINE CENTRAL.—Rights of way are reported being 
secured for an extension from Rockland to Belfast) by 
way of Rockport and Camden, a distance of 28 miles. 
The route was laid out a number of years ago, but noth- 
ing was done at that time. 

McKinney & BLure Ringe RaAapip TRANSIT.—A_ com- 
pany has been organized in Texas to procure a charter 
and secure rights of way for this projected line be- 
tween the points named, 60 miles distant. McKinney 


County. Capt. J. L. Greer, McKinney, 


be addressed. 


is in Collin 


Texas, may 
MEXICAN NATIONAL.—See Railroad News column, 
Mexico Roaps.—The Governor of the State of San 
Luis Potosi, Mexico, has sent a communication to the 
Legislature of that State saying that a concession will 
soon be granted with all the franchises conceded by law, 


for a railroad from the station of Jesus Maria, on the 
Mexican National, to Santa Maria del Rio, with the op- 
tion to extend it to the limits of the State. 

Mississiprr Roaps.—Press reports state that a line 
five miles long will be built from Katzenmeyer Station, 
on the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, to Eagle Lake, which 
is eight miles above Vicksburg, Miss. A survey is re- 
sated pera and —s promoters expect to commence 
grading before long. . R. Foster, Vicksburg, Miss., may 
be addressed. 

Mosine & O1lto.—An officer writes that the 
which have recently been made by this company in vari 
of Mississippi, were made with a view to 


surveys 


ous sections 


securing statistical data, and not for the purpose of 
building a line at present. (Oct. 24. p. S25.) 

Montana R. R.—An oflicer writes that contract for 
grading between Harlowton and Lewistown, Mont., has 


Construction Co., of Ogden, Utah. 
The extension runs north for 41 miles from Harlowton. 
and thence northeast for the remaining 20 miles. Sur- 
veys have been completed and forces are now being or- 

ganized to commence work at once. The character of 
the work is comparatively light, with maximum grades of 
1.5 per cent. and maximum curvature of 6 deg. There 
will be no iron or steel bridges on the line and no tunnels 
or important trestles. Rails have been ordered from the 
Carnegie Steel Co. Bonds will be issued to meet all 
necessary expenditures, but will not be offered to the pub 
lic, the funds being advaneed by a syndicate now con- 


been let to the Utah 


trolling the present line. It is expected that the com- 
pany will do its own track laying and bridge building. 


Robert Rantoul, Helena, Mont., is General Manager. 

NorroLk & WeSTERN.—Contract for an additional 
three miles of the Big Sandy extension from Cassville to 
Hurricane. W. Va., has been let to Savage & Houston, 
of Ashland, W. Va. They have also contracted to build 
six miles below that point. 

Nortu & SouTnm (TEXAS).—Surveys are reported for 
a railroad with this name to run from Haskell by way 
of Stamford, to Anson, 2 miles. FE. 
Ii. Tinsley, of Haskell, be Pv dike 

OREGON Suorr LINe.—An officer writes in answer to 
inquiries regarding progress of extension work, that 
grading on the Leamington cut-off from Salt Lake to 
Leamington Hill, Utah, 116 miles, is about three- 
fourths completed and 35 miles of track have been let. 
It is expected that grading will be completed about the 


first of January. 
The Br igh im-Corinne cut-off between the points named 





may 


in Utah, 834% miles, is being graded by Ae tah Construe- 
tion Co.. of Ogden. Wm. Ashton, of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, is Resident Mngineer. 


Orecon & PActric.—An officer is quoted as saying that 
grading on this projected line from Crescent City, Cal.. 
to Grant's Pass, Ore., approximately S2_ miles, will be- 
gin the first of January. Surveys have been completed. 
The work involves four tunnels. Except for about 20 
miles the road lies through a timber country. Colonel T. 
W. M. Draper. Mills building, San Francisco, is Chiet 
Engineer. (Aug. 15, p. 650.) 

Orrawa, NoRTHERN & WESTERN.—Recent advices re- 
port work in progress on the extension from Gracefield to 
Maniwaki, Que., 28 miles north, and it is understood that 
it will be completed gS in the spring. H. J. Beemer 
is the contractor and G. Dunne, Chief Engineer. The 
property is controlled chy the Canadian Pacific. (M: av 9, 
p. 854.) 

PENNSYLVANIA.—-It is said that the projected exten- 
sion of the New Cumberland branch between Chester. 
W. Va.. and Monaca. Pa., 20 miles, will be built at once. 
Rights of way have been secured. 

Propte’s Rapimp TRANSIT (Exvectrric).—A 25-year 
franchise was granted this company in Ohio, Oct. 20, to 
build from Toledo to Napoleon and Defiance, a total 
of about 55 miles, by way of a large number of towns. 
The company contemplates ultimate extension to Day- 
J. Morgan, of Toledo, is President. 


ton and Cincinnati. 





PINE BLUFF & WESTERN.—Contract for the proposed 
extension from Sheridan to Benton, Ark., 22 miles, re- 
cently authorized at a meeting of the stockholders, has 
been let to McArthur Bros., of St. Louis. It is thought 
that the line will be completed to Benton by the first of 
March. W. D. sage Pine Bluff, Ark., is Chief En- 
gineer. (Sept. 5 ». 696.) 

PITTSBURGH, cain & WESTERN (ELEcTRIC).—This 
company has increased its capital stock from $1,000,000 to 
$5,000,000, to provide for three extensions to the pro- 
jected line. These will run respectively from New Castle. 
Pa., to New Galilee; from New Castle to Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and from Lisbon, Ohio, to Ashtabula Harbor. The por- 
tion between the State line and New Castle will be 
known as the Shenango & Beaver Valley. The company 
was incorporated in Ohio early in October. R. W. Taylor, 


Geo. B. Harvey and others, of Lisbon, Ohio, are inter- 
ested. (Oct. 10, p. 786.) 
PITTSBURGH, NILES & WESTERN.—Surveys are re- 


rights of way purchased for a 
railroad with the above title, which is to be built by 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., of Pittsburgh, from their 
South Side mills, to Lake Erie, connecting at Pittsburgh 
with the Monongahela Connecting R. R. The projected 
route is to run near Carnegie, Pa., and thence northwest 
crossing the Ohio River at Smith’s Ferry, running up the 
Little Beaver River, west of Poland, Ohio, and thence 
continuing northwest to the westward of Youngstown 
and Girard, Ohio, crossing the Mahoning River at Niles, 
Ohio. The point which it is designed to reach is Girard 
IHIarbor. on Lake Erie, about 125 miles from Pittsburgh. 

SAN Jose & CONGRESS SPRINGS (ELEctTRIC).—Accord- 
ing to most recent advices, grading will begin on this 
projected line, 17 miles long, between San Jose, Cal., and 
Saratoga and Congress Springs, about the first of De- 
cember. Specifications have been practically completed, 
but no contracts have as yet been let, with the exception 
of one for poles and ties. It is thought that the re- 
maining contracts will be let early in November. J. J. 
Rea, San Jose, Cal., may be addressed. (Aug. 29, p. 
682.) 

SOUTHERN.—Surveys are reported for a line 244 miles 
long tvirncombl Wise, Va., and Glamorgan. It is said 
that this branch will be built at once. 

SOUTHERN Pacriric.—An officer writes that the pro- 
jects to build a cut-off between Stockton and San Fran- 
cisco, and to build into the Tonopah mining district, 
which have been considerably agitated in local press re- 
ports recently, are purely fictitious. 

TENNESSEE & NorrH CAROLINA.—This company has 
filed an es to its charter increasing the capital 
stock to $500,000 and providing for an extension from 
Newport, Tenn., to the State line at some point in Hay- 
wood County, N. C., a distance of about 15 miles. The 
line is now worked between Waterville, N. C., and New- 
port, Tenn., 20 miles. J. J. Holloway, Wheeling, W. Va., 
is President and General Manager. 

Tony & NORTHEASTERN.—An officer writes in regard to 
this company, which filed articles of or, peneconee in Wis- 
consin, Oct. 6, to build from Tony, Wis., 18 miles north- 
east in Gates County, that contracts have already been 
let and grading is now in progress. The average grade is 


ported completed and 


2 ft. Fifty men are at work. John Hein, of Tony, 
Wis., is President. See also under Locomotive Building. 
(Oct. 17, p. 806.) 


Trinity & Brazos VALLEY.—This company has filed 
its charter to build northwest and southeast from Hills- 
boro, Texas, aggregating 300 miles and reaching Fort 
Worth on the north. It is said that the section from 
Cleburne by way Hillsboro and Hubbard to Mexia, 
about 75 miles, will be built first. J. House, 
Ifouston, is President, and R. H. Baker, of Austin, is 
Vice-President and General Manager. 

VELASCO, BRAzOS & NORTHERN.—The Texas Railroad 
Commission has approved the lease by the above of the 
Sugarland R. R., which runs between Arcola and Sugar- 
land, Texas, 12 miles. The Velasco, Brazos & Northern 
has also made a trackage agreement with the Interna- 
tional & Great Northern for the use of the latter’s track 
between Anchor and Arcola, 20 miles. This will give a 
through line between Velasco and Sugarland. The com- 
pany, it is said, intends to build north from Sugarland to 
Hempstead, a distance of about 47 miles, with the ulti- 
mate intention of continuing the line north to Dallas. 
The line is now in operation between Anchor and Ve- 
lasco, 20 miles. J. H. Kempner, Galveston, Texas, is Pres- 
ident. 


GENERAL RAILROAD NEWS. 


-Subscriptions are being received for 
the $2,500,000 0» per cent. preferred stock of this com- 
pany by L. D. Voak, Fiscal Agent, Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago. These shares have been set aside for public 
subscription at a low rate in order to provide funds 
for surveys, for location of terminals, etc., and as much 
of the $25,000,000 common stock as is required will 
be used in floating bonds to complete the road. A 
number of engineering corps have been making surveys 
during the past summer. An officer informed us in 
August that it was expected that contracts for grading, 
track laying, ete., on the Southern Division out of 
Resurrection Bay would be let some time this fall. 
The entire length of the route as surveyed is about 
HOO miles between Resurrection Bay and Rampart 
City through the central part of Alaska. W. Dick- 
inson, formerly General Manager of the Northern Pa- 
cific, is President, and may be addressed at Seattle, 
Wash. (Aug. 8, p. 631.) 

ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FEe.—Gross earnings for the 
month of September, 1902, were $5, 141,070, as against 
$5,012,230 last year, showing an increase of $128,840, 





ALASKA CENTRAL. 


although gross earnings for the three months ending 
Sept. 30 show a decrease of $120,740. Operating ex- 


penses, on a mileage increased by 92 miles, increased 
from $2,810,485 in September, 1901, to $3,190.799 this 
last September, leaving net earnings of $1,950,271, 
decrease of $251,524 from last year. Taxes and rentals 
also increased slightly so that the income from opera- 
tion for the month was $1,766,328, as against $2,- 
033,605 last year. 

Cuicaco & WESTERN INDIANA.—The $4,000,000 4 per 
cent. 50-year gold bonds recently sold the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago are part of a total authorized 
issue of $50,000,000, of which $18,369,000 will be is- 
sued presently. Of that amount, $10,014,000 will be 
held in trust to retire outstanding bonds: $4,355,000 
will be given to proprietary companies for bonds al- 
ready retired by them, and the remainder will be used 
for track elevation and other permanent improvements 
and additions to the property. The remaining bonds 
authorized are only to be issued under conditions pre- 
scribed in the mortgage and will insure the ownership 
of additional property equal in value to the amount of 
bonds issued. The Chicago & Western Indiana owns 


and operates an important terminaleat Chicago, and 
its entire capital stock is owned by the Chicago & Hast- 
ern Illinois, Wabash, Grand Trunk, Erie, and Chicago, 
Indianapolis «& Louisville companies. (Oct. 10, p. 
786.) 

DETROIT SOUTHERN.—A mortgage for $10,000,000 has 
been filed in counties along the company’s route to 
secure an issue of bonds to provide for the extension 
18 miles long from Bloom Furnace to Ironton, Ohio, 
now building, and for other purposes. 

FLorma East Coast.—aA trust deed to the Colonial 
Trust Co., of New York, was filed Oct. 21, by which 
the company is mortgaged to provide for $8,741,000 
new bonds. The bonds are to be dated Jan. 1903, 
and expire in 1933, and will bear 5 per cent. interest. 
The property mortgaged lies in the Counties of Duval, 
Putnam, John’s, Volusia, Brevard and Dade, Fla. 
The purpose of the new issue is to provide for ex- 
tension, building branch lines, consolidation with, 
merger with, or purchase of other railroads, and for 
betterments. 

GEORGIA SOUTHERN & FLORIDA.—At a recent meeting of 
the stockholders, it was voted to increase the authorized 
issue of stock and bonds. The amount of the increase 
has not been stated, nor has the purpose to which it 
is to be applied, but it is understood that the new 
securities are to be issued to provide payment for the 
authorized purchase of securities of the Atlantic, Val- 
dosta & Western, authorized at the last meeting. 

GuLF & BRAzos VALLEY (TExAs & Pactric).—<Attorney- 
General Bell, of Texas, has instituted suit in the Dis- 
trict Court at Austin to forfeit the charter of this com- 
pany, which works a short road between Peck City and 
Mineral Wells, Texas. The proceedings are friendly 
and formal in nature, it being the desire of the Texas 
& Pacific, the owner of the line, to abandon and take 
up the track. The property was sold to its present 
owners last January to satisfy judgment. 

Hocking VALLEY.—Additional preferred stock to the 
amount of $1,000,000, and common stock to the amount 
of $578,400 has been listed by the Stock Exchange, in 
accordance with the plan of reorganization of the 
Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo, dated Jan. 4, 
1899, to permit the Hocking Valley to acquire the se- 
curities of the Zanesville & Western, which works ap- 
proximately 125 miles of main track. This makes a 
total listed of $15,000,000 preferred stock and $11,000,- 
000 common. (May 23, p. 386.) 

INTERNATIONAL & GREAT NORTHERN.—Application has 
been made to register bonds at the rate of $20,000 
per mile on 10 miles of road recently completed north 


from Italy, Texas, and 10 miles south out of Fort 
Worth, making a total of $400,000. The amount of 


bonds so far on the road between Spring and Fort 
Worth, including the present application, is $4,900,000, 
and about 40 miles of road on which bonds can still be 
registered remain. 

LAKE Erie Tracrion.—The New York Railroad Com- 
mission authorized this company on Oct. 15 to issue 
a first mortgage tor $400,000, and to increase its capi- 
tal stock from $126,000 to $500,000. The road was 
incorporated last Kebruary to build from Westfield, 
Chautauqua County, N. Y., to the Pennsylvania State 
line, and the proceeds from the sale of the new securi- 
fies are to cover the expenses incurred. The distance 
is about 10 miles. KE. A. Ryan, T. H. Paist, D. B. 
Saxton and others, of Philadelphia, are interested. 

MEXICAN NATIONAL.—Announcement is made that the 
Vanegas, Cedral & Matehuala R. R. has been purchased 
by the Mexican National. The line acquired runs 
between Vanegas, on the main line of the Mexican 
National, and Lapaz, through a mineral country, and 
is 28 miles long. It is understood that the road will 
be extended to Los Charcos, 50 miles further, and that 
it will become part of the Mexican National’s main 
line between Vanegas and Los Charcos. Several spur 
lines have also been taken over. 

Missouri, KANSAS & TEXxAS.—Transfer to the M., K. & 
T. of the franchise and property of the Trinity, Cam- 
eron & Western was completed Oct. 15. The ‘Trinity, 
Cameron & Western was promoted several years ago 
by former Governor Hogg, and 30 miles of grade be- 
tween Georgetown and Granger, Texas, were completed 
before the project was abandoned. Major J. B. Moore, 
of Cameron, Texas, has been receiver of the property. 
(June 27, p. 520.) 

New York & Porte HESTER.—Judge Alden Chester has 
handed down a decision to the effect that the Port- 
chester Company is not compelled to make public its 
sources of financial support. The suit arose out of an 
application made by the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford to compel the State Railroad Commissioners 
to make public this information. 

PULLMAN COMPANY.—The annual statement for the fis 
‘val year ending July 31 shows total revenue for the 

year of $20,597,903. After deducting $9,317,584 total 

pe gai of operation, $1,908,903 for depreciation o1 
‘ars and other property, $485,742 for proportion of et 

Hench opa of cars paid to associated interests, and $ 

919,924 dividends, there remained a net surplus of $2 

015,750. Adding the surplus brought forward from 

last year, the total surplus is $10,778,030, with cap- 

ital stock of $74,000,000 and net assets of $84,778,030. 

The number of passengers carried during the year was 

10,753,643, and the number of miles run. was 360,602, 

541. During the previous year the number of passeu 

gers carried was 9,618,438, and the number of miles 

run was 335,742,267. This year, therefore, shows a! 

increase of nearly 12 per cent. in the number of pas 

sengers carried, and over 7 per cent. in the number 
of miles run. The total mileage of railroads covered 
by contracts for the, operation of the company’s cars 
was 169,830. The value of the manufactured product 
of the car works of the company during the year was 
$19,416,021, and of rentals $316,089, a total of $19. 

732,110, against $16,731,677 for the previous year. 

The total number of persons in the employ of the com 

pany in all departments was 19,103, as against 17,737 

during the year previous, and wages -for the curret' 

year amounted to $10,633,788, 

tT. JOSEPH & GRAND ISLAND.—Announcement is mad 

that the Union Pacific and allied interests have pu: 

chased a controlling interest in the stock of this con- 
pany, which operates a railroad from St. Joseph, Mo. 

to Grand Island, Neb., 250 miles, and has about 6) 

miles of trackage additional between St. Joseph an 

Kansas City. It is understood that Kuhn, Loeb & C: 

bought control in the open market. At’ the annu2! 
meeting Oct. 21, F. T. Olcott, Wm. L. Bull, Hen 

Budge and J. K. Tod, of New York, and Gordon A! 
bott, of Boston, were dropped from the Board of Dire: 
tors and were succeeded by Townsend Horner, Dav: 
Wood, Chas. H. Impoff, A. D. Decker and F. 
Reighty. It is said that these: directors are to be su 
ceeded by men in the interest of the Union Pacific. 
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